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JUDGE CHARLES JOHNSON McCURDY, 1797-1891 


HIS HISTORIC HOME IN LYME, CONNECTICUT 


MONG the jurists of the country who have figured in the field of 
A public affairs since the beginning of the present century it would be 
difficult to find a longer or more perfectly rounded and beautiful life than 
that of Judge Charles Johnson McCurdy of Lyme, Connecticut. Born in 
December of the eventful year 1797, when John Adams was in the early 
part of his Presidency of the United States and George Washington still 
living, his career has been identified with nine of the most important 
decades of the world’s history. He could remember the excitement which 
followed the death of Hamilton in the fatal duel with Aaron Burr, and 
was a boy of ten years when the steamboat of Robert Fulton made her 
first successful passage from New York to Albany. He was prepared for 
college during the excitements which culminated in the war of 1812, and 
was graduated from Yale with honors in 1817, the same year that Madison 
retired from his second administration and Monroe took the Presidential 
chair. He studied law with Chief Justice Swift of Windham, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1819, and with a successful practice from the first 
had become one of the leading lawyers in the state before there was a 
railroad projected on this continent. 

His handsome portrait which forms our frontispiece represents him at 
the time he was presiding over the supreme court of Connecticut, about 
the year 1863. Prior to that date he had won an enviable reputation as 
a jurist, had occupied for seven years the bench of the superior court, and 
had been in 1861 an efficient member of the peace congress at Washing- 
ton. He had also served eleven years as a legislator in his native state, 
during three of which he was speaker of the house, had been a state sena- 
tor in 1832 and again in 1847, and was elected lieutenant-governor of 
Connecticut in 1848 and president of the senate. In 1851 he had been 
sent to Austria as chargé d'affaires by President Fillmore, receiving his 
commission from Daniel Webster, then secretary of state. He honored 
all these various positions and conferred dignity upon every duty. His 
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ideals were high, and entering upon public service with the loftiest 
motives his work in every instance bore good fruit. 

Personally he was a gentleman of the old school, with rich, fair com- 
plexion, dark hair, expressive eyes, finely cut features, of medium height, 
erect well-proportioned figure and courtly bearing, with exceptional pol- 
ish of manners. In temperament he was happy, cheerful, elastic; and 
his liberal culture, practical wisdom, sparkling wit and humor, and inex- 
haustible fund of reminiscences, together with his apt poetical quotations, 
made him a charming social companion. He was literary in his tastes, 
with a quick eye for whatever of merit was discernible in the whole range 
of poetry, art, and literature, was intelligently interested in scientific 
investigations, active in promoting agricultural improvements, and always 
a discriminating observer of political events. His reading was varied: he 
was fond of the classics, but always had the time and inclination to keep 
abreast with new publications and the current news and periodicals of the 
day, even to his ninety-first year. 

His knowledge of human nature seemed intuitive, and his acute percep- 
tions and sound judgment made him at all times a safe counselor. Dur- 
ing his many years of law practice in the Connecticut courts he invariably 
advised the townspeople about him who came with grievances against 
their neighbors, “ Never go to law if you can by any possibility settle 
your differences among yourselves.” To the poor he was always a con- 
scientious friend; no one listened more patiently than he to tales of gen- 
uine distress, or was more sympathetic and unostentatious in providing 
speedy relief. At the same time his public-spirited regard for the welfare 
and improvement of the community about him, led him whenever prac- 
ticable to exercise that element of true charity which helps others to help 
themselves. He had literally a clear head, a kind heart, and an open hand. 

He was married in 1822 to his second cousin, Sarah Ann Lord, the 
daughter of Richard and Anne (Mitchell) Lord, her mother being the 
daughter of William Mitchell, a wealthy Scotchman, who was the first 
cousin to Chief Justice Stephen Mix Mitchell. Mrs. McCurdy was a lady 
of great loveliness of mind and character, but her domestic happiness was 
of brief duration. She died in 1834, leaving only one child, a daughter. 
Judge McCurdy did not marry again. The education of this daughter 
became one of his greatest pleasures, and as she developed and matured 
into womanhood it was his delight to make her his confidential friend 
and familiarize her mind with his legal and business affairs, and share with 
her his political, intellectual, and social interests. He was extensively 
acquainted with the prominent men of the country, and his house was 
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always open to the most generous hospitalities, his daughter presiding 
over his household. 

The historic dwelling in Lyme where Judge McCurdy was born, and 
in which he resided continuously during the last thirty-four years of his 
life, is one of the oldest houses in Connecticut. Four generations of the 
McCurdys have lived in it and three later ones have been entertained 
under its roof, or trace their lineage from it. It has been enlarged until it 
measures over ninety feet in length, and its sound timbers give abundant 
evidence of the solidity of the colonial architecture which it represents. 
The precise age of the original building is not known, but it is believed 
to have been built about 1725. It was purchased by John McCurdy, the 
grandfather of Judge McCurdy, in 1754. Its antique features have a 
special charm for the curious, particularly its eight gables, small windows 
with pointed caps, doors paneled with Maltese crosses, and carvings and 
scroll-work over the wide, double-fold front door, while its personal 
associations endear it to a countless multitude of the descendants of 
ancestral families connected with its history. It is the mirror which, to 
a certain degree, reflects the tastes, habits, thoughts, feelings, and modes 
of life of its various occupants. It stands on the corner of the broad 
street of the town, facing the old church which also has an interesting 
history, and extends back along the side of the village green with pretty, 
well-kept grounds on each side adorned with shrubbery, bright-colored flow- 
ers, and leafy trees—towering above all, the great black walnuts planted by 
Mrs. John McCurdy before the Revolution. The windows are numerous 
and formerly many names were cut into the small panes with diamonds, 
several of which may yet be seen. The interior work is believed to have 
been done by English carpenters, especially the paneled oak wainscots, 
fluted pilasters in the corners of the rooms, graceful arches about the fire- 
places, and the wood carving of the elegant “corner cupboard” or buffet 
in the south parlor, with shell-shaped top, built with the house—which is, 
appropriately devoted to an exceedingly choice collection of specimens of 
the porcelain used by the American ancestors of Judge McCurdy. A 
volume might be written from its shelves. The whole house is a museum 
of souvenirs of former generations of ancestral families. The articles of 
furniture are in most instances over a hundred years old, and each with 
an interesting history. Many of them are associated with the visit of 
Washington on the oth of April, 1776, when he spent a night under this 
roof on his journey from Cambridge to New York. The house was 
on the old post road between Boston and New York, over which nearly 
all the distinguished men of the Revolution passed at one time or 
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another during the period, many of whom were cordially welcomed and 
entertained by John McCurdy in this unique colonial homestead. 

Lafayette, in command of a detachment of troops, was the guest of 
John McCurdy on the night of July 27, 1778, occupying the north chamber 
over the north parlor of the house. He was here again forty-six years 
afterward, in 1824, on his memorable journey to Boston as the guest of the 
nation, and was entertained by Richard McCurdy, the youngest son of John 
McCurdy, and his family which included Charles Johnson McCurdy who 
had then been married some two years. 

John McCurdy who was the first of the name in America as well as the 
original purchaser of the McCurdy house emigrated from Antrim, Ireland, 
in 1745, at the age of twenty-one. He is recorded as early as 1747 a 
“merchant” in the city of New York. Extensive and painstaking re- 
searches recently made both in this country and in Scotland and Ire- 
land by Professor and Mrs. Edward E. Salisbury, for their forthcoming 
Genealogical and Biographical Monographs, have resulted in a vast amount 
of valuable and trustworthy information, showing that the traditions of 
the McCurdys respecting their origin are fully confirmed by history.* John 
McCurdy is believed to have been of the third generation in descent from 
one of the five brothers who escaped from persecution in Scotland in 1666, 
and settled in the north of Ireland. Wodrow in his history eloquently 
portrays the sufferings of the Scotch Presbyterians at this period, saying 
“their native country had by the prevalence of persecution and violence 
become as insecure as a den of robbers.” Heavy fines were exacted from 
the Presbyterians, and imprisonment was the immediate penalty of non- 
payment. Wodrow tells us that in the spring of 1666 came the severest 
visitation yet known. The curates and soldiers fined whom they pleased, 
and in vast sums, and it was thought they divided the spoils among them- 
selves. There was presently an ominous movement toward resistance. 
Wodrow says: ‘‘In the middle of November, 1666, occurred ‘ the rising.’ 
But all was against the Presbyterians, who were undisciplined, ‘ their 
horses not trained ;’ the royal army was powerful and soon scattered the 
rising forces; some were killed, many of the prisoners were executed, and 
those of note who escaped were forfeited in life and fortune, in absence.” 

Here we have a key to the thrilling story. Five MacKirdy (later 
spelled McCurdy) brothers escaped in an open boat, and in the midst of a 
blinding snowstorm sailed across the turbulent sea to Ireland, leaving 


* Sir Bernard Burke said: ‘‘ The McKirdys formerly belonged to the ‘ Tribes’ who possessed 
the Western Islands of Scotland, long under the crown of Sweden and the Lords of the Isles. 
The family were the principal possessors of the Isle of Bute at a very early period.” 
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their worldly possessions behind them. They landed at Ballintoy, which is 
bounded by the sea on the north and northeast, near the famous Giant’s 
Causeway, and in this vicinity they settled. Twenty-three years later, in 
the English revolution of 1689, the McCurdys of Antrim were in the siege 
of Londonderry and in the crowning victory of the Boyne. 

John McCurdy is believed to have brought capital with him to this 
country with which to commence business. ‘“ To appreciate his mercantile 
ability and energy one must recall somewhat the conditions of the time and 
country in which he lived. We can now but little understand the rude- 
ness of American civilization at that period, and the difficulties to be 
encountered on every side. He emigrated thirty-one years before the 
Declaration of Indepenaence. The chief mode of transportation was by 
boats. Taking the goods which he had brought with him, John McCurdy 
at first went up the Hudson through a region still less settled than in 
Connecticut. Hiring a room he supplied the local demand and then 
moved on to penetrate farther into the wilds. It certainly needed an 
active imagination to select the little village of Lyme, in the middle of 
the last century, as the place to make a fortune in; yet finding it central 
he established himself here for life, and inaugurated a widely extended 
business. He opened a store, the only onesebetween Néw London and 
Guilford, and opportunity was afforded for a wide local trade. This was, 
however, but a small part of his enterprise. He owned in time many 
vessels and sent them to foreign ports, especially to the West Indies, 
Holland, and Ireland. He surprised his American friends by shipping 
flaxseed to Ireland, where so much flax was raised; but knowing the flax 
used in making linen there was pulled before the seed was ripe, he gained 
large profits by sending hogsheads of this seed to his native country. His 
handsome handwriting, his thorough acquaintance with business, and his 
careful and systematic method of transacting it, show that he had received 
an excellent business education in Ireland.” 

It is interesting to study the career of such a personage as John 
McCurdy. He multiplied his operations, trading wherever the demand 
for goods warranted the venture, and in course of years became a very 
rich man for that primitive period. He had important mercantile con- 
nections with Belfast, to which place he made frequent voyages; and he 
was for many years in intimate relations of friendship and business with 
Mr. William Neilson of New York, the ancestor of many prominent per- 
sons, including Rev. Dr. William Neilson McVicar of Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia. Some of Mr. Neilson’s letters and copies of replies are 
among the relics of the old historic house. They refer to the building of 
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ships in partnership, and to constant business transactions with one 
another. John McCurdy’s Scotch traits were shown in his religious charac- 
ter, his energy, thrift, industry, accuracy, tenacity of purpose, and affection, 
and his Irish nature developed itself in the ardor and impetuosity of his 
temperament, in his overflowing fun and wit and great readiness at repar- 
tee. He was described by those who knew him as “ very handsome and 
a perfect gentleman.” There was quite a little romance connected with 
his marriage to the daughter of Judge Richard Lord of Lyme, who was a 
man of wealth, family, and high social position. The parents objected, 
for McCurdy was then comparatively a stranger in the community. But 
it was a case of mutual love, and the young lady threatened “to jump out 
of the window ” if the opposition was continued. She was a beauty with 
brilliant black eyes, delicately cut, exquisite features, and a soft, fair com- 
plexion, inheriting from her mother, a daughter of Judge Nathaniel Lynde, 
the beauty for which the family of his grandmother Elizabeth Digby was 
celebrated. She had also unusual force and decision of character, and 
in later years exercised a wide influence and control. McCurdy in 
time succeeded in obtaining the full consent of Judge Lord, and the nup- 
tials of the happy pair were celebrated in the Lord homestead. It was 
customary in those days to give daughters, on their marriage from the 
father’s house, “ a setting out” of furniture, china, silver, and other goods 
for housekeeping. When the outfit for this young couple was being 
loaded into the cart, Judge Lord remarked to his daughter: ‘Anne, 
remember I don’t give you these things, I only end them to you;” allud- 
ing, no doubt, to something he had prior to this more seriously said 
to her. ‘“ Zip up the cart! Tip up the cart! I'll have no borrowed 
things in my house!” cried the proud-spirited bridegroom. ‘Drive on!” 
shouted Judge Lord, and the cart with its valuables was driven to the new 
home. Rich and very old mahogany pieces of furniture, a part probably 
of this veritable load in the cart, still occupy places of honor in the old 
McCurdy house. 

Like most of the Scotch-Irish, John McCurdy was a rigid Presbyterian, 
allowing nothing to interfere with religious observances, and holding 
general learning in great respect. He always catechized his family on 
Sunday evenings, in which exercise he was accustomed to include his 
daughters’ suitors whenever they made their visits at the usual courting- 
time of the period. His sons were sent to college, and his daughters were 
educated in New York and Philadelphia, and fitted to hold place with 
elegance and dignity in the best society of the land. These daughters 
were all healthy, vigorous in mind, witty, captivating, and far-famed for 
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their personal beauty. They made distinguished marriages, and their 
descendants are now among the best families on the continent. Elizabeth, 
the oldest daughter, became the wife, in 1781, of Alexander Stewart, a 
merchant of New York. It is traditional in the family that this gentle- 
man took his fiancée in a handsome barouche with a pair of fine horses to 
New London, on the 6th of September, to make preparations for her 
wedding, he meanwhile going on to Boston. In the interval New London 
was attacked and burned by Arnold, commanding the British troops, and 
the equipage was destroyed. The young lady made her escape, return- 
ing to Lyme on a pillion behind an old friend of her father. Ten days 
later, her anxious lover having also reached Lyme in safety, the wedding 
took place and the bride accompanied her husband to New York. She 
was at the great ball in celebration of the peace of 1783, and was invited 
by Washington to dance the first minuet with him. John McCurdy’s 
second daughter Anne married the famous and witty ecclesiastic Rev. 
Dr. Nathan Strong of Hartford in 1787. His third daughter Sarah was 
married in September of the same year to Rev. Henry Channing, pastor 
of the New London church. ‘ Thus two daughters in one season became 
the wives of clergymen, which suggests the idea that some suitors were 
not averse to exercises in the catechism while on their Sunday evening 
visits. The property which Mrs. Channing received from her father gave 
her the opportunity, of which she did not live long enough to know the 
important results—that of educating in her own home and in Harvard 
college her husband’s nephew, Rev. Dr. William Ellery Channing. In 
his youth this distinguished divine was doubtless often at the McCurdy 
house in Lyme with his foster-mother and wandered over the rocks 
near by from which Judge McCurdy subsequently gave the rich red 
porphyry granite of which the Channing Memorial church in Newport is 
built. Jeanette, the youngest daughter of John McCurdy, married Captain 
Elisha Hart of Saybrook, who commanded an armed vessel on Long 
Island sound in the Revolution. The north parlor of the old colonial 
McCurdy mansion was the scene of all these stately weddings, and if 
the walls could speak we should have some picturesque descriptions to 
chronicle. Of Jeanette McCurdy two years before her marriage, we catch 
a glimpse from the journal of Noah Webster, who writes: “ Oct. 21, 1784 
{in Hartford]. Miss J. McCurdy leaves town; the tears and regrets of 
her friends show how much she is loved, and surely no person on earth 
deserves more. Such sweetness, delicacy, and beauty are rarely united. 
May I ever love her, for heaven is her friend. Mov.8. Rode to Saybrook 


>... @ 


and Lyme; passed the evening at McCurdy’s.” The seven daughters of 
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this accomplished woman were far-famed as ‘‘ The beautiful Miss Harts,” 
and many a thrilling romance was connected with their history. One of 
them married the celebrated Commodore Isaac Hull, and was frequently 
with him on his perilous voyages; her sister married his nephew, Commo- 
dore Joseph Hull; another sister married Hon. Heman Allen, United 
States minister to South America; and still another married Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Farmer Jarvis. Of the three sons of John McCurdy, Lynde, the 
eldest, married the daughter of Governor Matthew Griswold, and became 
a merchant in Norwich, Connecticut, where he built a great gambrel-roof 
house on the top of a hill, with terraces and successive flights of steps, 
overlooking the city and the Thames river, since known as the “ McCurdy 
house.” The Hon. John William Allen of Cleveland, Ohio, was his grand- 
son. John, the second son, died in early manhood. Richard, the third 
and youngest son, born in 1769, was the father of Judge McCurdy. 

John McCurdy had a hereditary sense of wrong against the British 
government, which was quickly roused when oppressive measures were 
inaugurated against the American colonies. Personal and religious free- 
dom were dear to him, and He was fearlessin his wish to meet the crisis with 
determined and out-spoken opposition. The pastor of the Lyme church, 
Rev. Stephen Johnson, lived just below John McCurdy on the old post- 
road, and these two men had many animated conferences upon the subject 
of the possible independence of the colonies, more than ten years before 
the outbreak of the Revolution. They grew indignant with the serene 
composure of Governor Fitch and his associates, and Rev. Stephen Johnson 
wrote a series of letters, pointing toward unqualified rebellion in case an 
attempt was made to enforce the Stamp Act. These letters, designed 
to rouse the community to a sense of impending danger, were pub- 
lished and disseminated at the expense of McCurdy, and at his imminent 
risk, disloyalty being treason. Many of them appeared in the Connecticut 
Gazette, and they are believed to have inspired the organization of the 
Sons of Liberty. Gordon, in his history, refers to McCurdy as the “ Irish 
gentleman, friendly to the cause of liberty,” who happening to be in 
New York when th® inflammatory Virginia resolutions of 1765 “ were being 
handed about with great privacy, no one having the courage to print them, 
inquired after them, and with much precaution was permitted to take a 
copy. He carried them to New England, where they were published and 
circulated far and wide in the newspapers, without any reserve, and 
proved eventually the occasion of those disorders which afterward broke 
out in the colonies.” During the war he was one of a committee that 
had charge of the coastguard under the government. When New London 
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was burned by Arnold in 1781, he lost two stores and a house and barn 
in that town, for which the state government afterward gave his heirs 
indemnity in a large grant of land in Ohio. One township of the western 
reserve, from his ownership, took the name of Lyme. 

Richard McCurdy was educated at Yale, graduating in 1787, two years 
before the beginning of our national life. During the next half dozen 
years he was much in the society of his married sisters and their friends 
in the cities, and carried through life that simple dignity and courtly 
grace which was his birthright, molded and refined through the influence 
of the best associations of that early period. He was of good height and 
figure, manly in his bearing, and of noble presence. He married in 1794 
Ursula, daughter of Deacon John Griswold, the granddaughter of Governor 
Matthew and Ursula (Wolcott) Griswold, and for some years practiced 
law. Preferring, however, to devote himself to the care of his property he 
retired from the profession. He was several times a member of the legis- 
lature of Connecticut, and when roused was a forcible and effective speaker 
and writer. His means were ample and his life singularly free from 
the changes, vicissitudes, and tribulations that attend other men, and 
he enjoyed the perfect respect and confidence of the entire commu- 
nity. He was liberal in all good causes, and dispensed the most generous 
hospitalities. The Lyme church in front of his house, so much admired 
for its ornate architecture, was built in 1817, the same year that his son 
Charles Johnson was graduated from Yale. Hitherto the meeting-house 
of the town had stood on a breezy hill to the southeast of the village, on 
the line of the old post road, or, rather, three successive meeting-houses 
had been erected there since the settlement of the town, two of which had 
been destroyed by lightning. The plan of building the new edifice where 
it now stands was very earnestly urged by Richard McCurdy, who bore 
one-eighth of the whole cost of the fine structure. 

His wife died in 1811 leaving him with six children, five sons and one 
daughter who became the wife of Stephen Johnson Lord, son of Richard 
Lord of Lyme. The sons were John Griswold, Charles Johnson, Robert 
Henry, Richard Lord, and Alexander Lynde. Robert Henry, the third 
son, was the well-known New York merchant whose energy and philan- 
thropy helped to set many wheels in motion in the great metropolis, that 
otherwise might have been a long while in turning. In 1861, when the 
national life was in danger, it was he who issued the first call to his fellow 
merchants to rally to the support of the flag, and the meeting was con- 
vened at his house in Fourteenth street, where an excited discussion took 
place over the policy of permitting Democrats to participate. Mr. 
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McCurdy indignantly protested against party-lines and party-spirit, con- 
tending that it was the duty of all alike to support the Union. The out- 
come of this informal gathering was the Union Defense Committee 
and the monster meeting in Union Square, which struck the keynote 
of the war and convinced the world that the merchants of the north 
though eager to sell their goods were not yet prepared to sell their 
principles. 

Mr. McCurdy placed himself on active duty wherever he could find 
loyal work to do, in one case acting as volunteer commissary-general and 
rapidly provisioning and dispatching a ship at the cost of $60,000, assum- 
ing the expense till it should be paid by the authorities. No unofficial 
citizen in the country had freer access to the inner home of President Lin- 
coln, and during these dark days and in every other period of his life he 
was guided by a rigid sense of justice. - His eldest daughter married Gar- 
diner Green Hubbard of Boston, whose daughter Mabel is the wife of 
Alexander Graham Bell of telephone fame. One of Robert H. McCurdy’s 
sons, Richard Aldrich, is the well-known president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 

There was a remarkable life-long conformity of opinion between the 
five brothers, sons of Richard McCurdy, who left the home family early in 
life and afterward only met on occasional visits. One brother, as we have 
seen, lived in New York, three lived in Ohio, and one in Connecticut. 
Without concert of action, as if each were fulfilling a law of his being, 
they were all in perfect harmony of feeling and principles in matters of 
politics, religion, temperance, and general morality. Only three of the five 
brothers left children, and only one left sons. Of the two sons of Robert 
Henry McCurdy only Richard A. McCurdy has a son; thus in him, the 
present young Robert H. McCurdy of New York, rests the future of this 
branch of the McCurdy family. 

Charles Johnson (better known as Judge McCurdy) was the second son 
of Richard, and some two years older than his brother Robert. The dis- 
tinguishing acts of his public life are of interest to all Americans. While 
he was lieutenant-governor of Connecticut he originated and carried into 
effect, through the legislature, that great change in the common law by 
which parties and others interested in the.event of suits are allowed to be 
witnesses, a change which has since been generally adopted throughout 
this country and in England. Our readers will remember the publication 
of some very interesting correspondence in the early part of 1888, between 
Judge McCurdy and Hon. David Dudley Field, in relation to the true 
genesis of the great improvement in one of the most important of all 
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human transactions—the administration of justice.* Mr. Field published 
the law in his code in 1849, and was emphatic in his statement that the 
English were indebted to the efforts of Judge McCurdy for the idea which 
resulted in the same improvement in their courts. The judge was one of 
the projectors and most active promoters of the New Haven and New 
London railroad, now the Shore Line. At the time he was sent to Austria, 
the post of chargé d'affaires was one of great delicacy and importance, the 
Austrians being much irritated against our nation, and the American legation 
at Vienna being supposed to bea place of refuge and protection not only 
for our citizens, but for those of other countries, including England, when 
endangered or annoyed by the Austrian officers. Vienna was still the 
famous old walled city of feudal times, not leveled as now into the magnifi- 
cent streets of a modern capital, and the government of tyranny and fear 
had not given place to liberal and peaceful rule. 1851 was too soon after 
the stormy period of 1848, when kings and queens escaping for their lives 
had scattered in all directions before the revolutionists. The battered walls 
had been repaired and the broken gates restored, but the cannon still 
stood upon the walls, pointing toward the late rebellious suburbs. Thirty 
thousand soldiers were stationed in and around the city. Martial law still 
prevailed. There could be no civil process, every case being tried by a 
military court. There were constant house-searchings and other examina- 
tions by the police, frequent imprisonments, confiscations, and executions, 
and daily public whippings even of women. Suspicion pervaded public 
and private life, and “a man’s foes were those of his own household.” The 
young emperor, at the age of nineteen, had come to the throne in the 
midst of these disturbances, and his ministers had no other idea of govern- 
ment than the severest forms of control and punishment. To add tothe con- 
tinual embarrassment of the American chargé, Kossuth, who was considered 
by the Austrian cabinet as an arch-rebel, was at that very moment being féted 
and entertained in America as a martyr to patriotism. All Americans in 
Austria were watched with suspicion, and arrests and imprisonment were 
frequent. An American artist, for instance, was seized at Trieste for 
wearing a “ Kossuth hat.” One day a young Pole rushed into the rooms 
of the legation for help, who, having been an officer in a conquered city of 
Hungary, had been imprisoned, chained by his ankles for three years in 
Poland, but finally released through the intercession of some ladies of rank, 
and was trying to leave the country. Coming to Vienna for a passport he 
had been referred from legation to legation and everywhere refused. 
Knowing that he should be remanded to prison if unprotected, he turned 
* Magazine of American History, xix. 156-161. 
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in despair to the humanity of McCurdy, whose ingenuity quickly suggested 
a plan. He sent for a wealthy American gentleman at one of the hotels 
and arranged with him and the authorities to have the Pole’s name 
placed on his passport, and take him from the country as his servant. 
Thurlow Weed, who visited Austria during this period, wrote : “Though 
things have occurred to disturb the feelings, if not the relations, formerly 
existing between Austria and America, Mr. McCurdy is treated with all 
the courtesy and respect due his public character. He is the right sort of 
man for the public service, and will be found faithful always. He has 
acquired much useful information here in regard to the condition and 
policy of European governments. He makes Vienna as pleasant as 
possible to the Americans who visit it, and in this duty is seconded by his 
daughter, an accomplished young lady.” Rev. Charles L. Brace was one 
of those arrested and thrown into a dungeon, while traveling in Hungary. 
He was accused of bearing papers of treasonable character from Hungarian 
fugitives, and although he really had but one letter in his possession, and 
that only a note of introduction containing not more than three lines, and 
one pamphlet, an essay on the Hungarian question, which he kept for his 
own private use as a matter of historic importance, he was treated as a 
convict. Through the prompt and energetic intercession of Mr. McCurdy, 
which involved a spirited correspondence with Prince Schwarzenburg, long 
since made public, Mr. Brace was finally rescued and his life saved. 
Hardly less notable was the philanthropy exercised by Mr. McCurdy in 
relation to the Scotch missionaries who were expelled by the government 
from Austria, where they had labored for ten years or more. It was mid- 
winter, some of the clergymen had sick wives and young children, and they 
all keerily felt the hardship of breaking up their homes at a few days’ notice 
and removing their families to Scotland. They came to Vienna seeking 
assistance from the English embassy, and not receiving it proceeded to 
the American legation. McCurdy could do nothing officially, but his 
intelligent interference procured them some favors, and his ready sym- 
pathy and offer of his private purse were never forgotten. He afterward 
received the thanks of the Free Church of Scotland, and his course was 
commended by the English parliament. A London paper of the time, in 
describing a large public meeting held at the city hall, Glasgow, where 
interesting addresses were made by two of the persecuted divines, says: 
“The meeting learned with astonishment of the temporizing and com- 
pliant conduct of Lord Westmoreland, who left the missionaries in their 
hour of need to obtain from the American ambassador—honor be to his 
name and nation—that sympathy. and support which was withheld by 
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the British minister. One of the speakers said: ‘We cannot forbear 
mentioning the extreme kindness which we received from the American 
minister, who not only accorded us his fullest sympathy, but offered us 
every assistance which he could render within the limit of his functions, 
and generously put his purse at our disposal.’ ”’ 

McCurdy’s conduct in these matters was quoted throughout Europe as 
a splendid example of republican boldness, energy, and ability. The 
Springfield Republican said of him on his return to America: “ Recalled 
at his own request, he returns with a reputation which more ambitious 
and more pretending diplomatists might well envy. It is fortunate for our 
country that we have had a representative for two years past at the court 
of Vienna like Mr. McCurdy, one thoroughly American in all his feelings, 
one ready to listen to every cry for assistance, and yet careful in no way 
to compromise himself or our country with the Austrian government. 
Probably no man was better adapted by his feelings and manners to gain 
the respect of our countrymen abroad, while, at the same time, he never 
turned a deaf ear to the cries of the oppressed Hungarian; yet he won 
the esteem, or, rather, the confidence of the Austrian government. He 
well understood how to pursue that course which secured the confidence 
of all parties, and gave him an influence which he did not hesitate to 
exert in behalf of oppressed humanity.” 

One further incident must not be omitted in this connection. In the 
winter and spring of 1852 two of Kossuth’s sisters were imprisoned ; his 
mother, too ill to be removed, had a soldier stationed at her bedside. 
Their property had been destroyed. They were all poor, and were sup- 
ported by voluntary contribution from friends. Kossuth was making his 
triumphal progress in the United States. McCurdy wrote to Secretary 
Webster, describing the condition of the family, and offered to transmit 
money to them. Kossuth sent $600. McCurdy then with the greatest 
tact, wisdom, and delicacy informed the Austrian government that he had 
received from America a small sum for the support of an aged woman and 
her family, which he should transmit through the mail in monthly install- 
ments. This he did, and his benevolent action met with no opposition. 
Subsequently Madame Kossuth and her family were liberated and sent out 
of the country under guard. One of the sisters called at the legation to ex- 
press the warm gratitude of her whole family; and a beautiful bracelet made 
of her mother’s gray hair with a pearl and oxidized silver clasp, was soon 
after sent as a memento to Miss McCurdy. Scarcely a day passed while 
the judge was in Austria that some special service was not solicited from 
him by persons of different nationalities in distress. 

Vor. XXVI.—No. 5.—22 
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The family of the American legation was pleasantly established in a 
suite of apartments in the best part of a modern palace, built round a 
square by one of the principal Austrian noblemen and known as “Count 
Hartig’s House.” This they fitted up with much taste, collecting paint- 
ings and other objects of art; and becoming tired of the slippery, richly 
inlaid waxed floors, ordered carpets from England, and added other Amer- 
ican home comforts. Many delightful reunions, dinners, teas, and in- 
formal entertainments here are remembered by those who participated, 
Miss McCurdy assisting her father in doing the honors. A cordial wel- 
come was extended to all Americans, of whom many came, and among 
other visitors were numerous scientists and learned men, statesmen, 
diplomatists, physicians, artists, authors, Austrian and Hungarian officers, 
and Austrian residents of distinction. The famous diplomatist, Prince 
Esterhazy, though very old was still in society, and his son’s wife, the 
daughter of Byron’s friend, Countess of Jersey. The Earl and Countess 
of Westmoreland extended many agreeable courtesies to the American 
chargé and his daughter, and there was pleasant intercourse between the 
two families. In the spring and early summer of 1852, Mr. McCurdy 
traveled through Italy, Switzerland, and Bavaria, and with Miss McCurdy 
was entertained at Dr. Malan’s in Geneva, to meet Rev. James Hamilton 
of London, author of Lzfe in Earnest; Professor Ganssen, and Rev. Dr. 
Merle d’Aubigné. They also visited Berlin, Paris, and London, meeting 
with constantly varied and interesting incidents and experiences. 

On his return from Austria Judge McCurdy resumed his practice 
at the bar. He was learned in every branch of the law, was a forcible 
speaker, strong in argument, acute, witty, convincing, but always honora- 
ble and courteous to his opponents. He was constantly engaged as lead- 
ing counsel in important cases until his appointment as judge. The older 
lawyers held his opinions in highest respect, while the younger men speak 
with enthusiastic gratitude of his kindness and helpful consideration, 
especially in the days of their timid inexperience. He was eminently quali- 
fied for the bench, always giving attentive hearing to every member of the 
bar who had occasion to present anything for his consideration, and dis- 
charging all the duties of his judicial office with ability and wisdom. 
He was a ready writer as well as public speaker and singularly happy in 
the choice of words, his language being remarkable for its terseness, point, 
and symmetry. 

After the death of his father in 1860, Judge McCurdy sold his large, 
handsome house where he had lived since his marriage, and took posses- 
sion of the ancestral homestead in which he spent the peaceful evening of 
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his days. From early life he had limited his ambitions—a hereditary mod- 
eration seems to have calmed his pulses and saved him from the feverish 
restlessness which wears out prematurely so many public men. He repeat- 
edly declined nominations for political office, including that of governor of 
the state, preferring the quiet sphere of legal practice or the serener posi- 
tion of judge. After he left the bench he indulged his studious inclina- 
tions, kept fresh his familiarity with history, the classics, poetry, and art, 
entertained his friends, and took active interest in the care of his estate. 
His daughter and only child, his intimate companion through her life, 
became the wife of Professor Edward E. Salisbury of New Haven, a 
gentleman of elegant scholarship and literary accomplishments, lately 
professor at Yale, a pioneer in oriental studies in this country; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Salisbury have since divided their residence between New Haven 
and the ancestral homestead in Lyme, Mrs. Salisbury presiding over both. 
The town in which Judge McCurdy was born and bred occupies, in a 
certain sense, historic ground. It was settled about 1666 by good families, 
and has always been famous for the lawyers and statesmen it has pro- 
duced.* It was sufficiently near the large cities to partake of literary 
culture and many-sided opportunities, and far enough away to escape 
dissipating wastes. It was the home of Chief Justice Waite, with whose 
career our readers are familiar.t The mansion of his father, the eminent 
chief-justice of Connecticut, was but a few steps from that of Judge 
McCurdy. Papers on the Griswolds and other Lyme families have 
already appeared in these pages. No town in the country of its size has 
through two full centuries contained a more refined and cultivated com- 
munity, or sent out into the field of usefulness more men of distinction. 
Judge McCurdy descended not only from the ancient MacKirdy race 
of Scotland and Ireland, but from the Willoughbys, Gilberts, Drakes, 
Wolcotts, and Griswolds of England, the Vander Lindens of Belgium, the 
De Gallegos of Spain, the Diodatis of Italy.t Among the strong men, his 
more immediate ancestors, who led in the formation of our early colonies 
and their later independence, were Deputy-Governor Francis Willoughby, 
Henry Wolcott, Hon. Daniel Clarke, John Ogden, Governor Roger 
Wolcott, Governor Matthew Griswold, and Rev. Stephen Johnson. One 
might expect to find him the man he was, enlightened, high minded, 
public spirited. His religious training and tendencies found expression in his 


* Harper's Magazine for February, 1876. Article entitled ‘‘ Lyme.” 
+ Magazine of American History for July, 1888. 
¢ The writer is indebted for many important facts, recently discovered, to the forthcoming 
* Genealogical and Biographical Monographs, now nearly finished, by Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Salis- 
bury. The quotations unaccompanied by notes are from that work. 
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familiarity with the scriptures, and in his never-failing, practical efforts for 
the support of public worship. A characteristic incident is related of him. 
He had built a house for his farmer, and the man and his family were 
comfortably quartered in it, when suddenly it was found to be on fire and 
was completely destroyed. The judge was standing among his neighbors 
watching the progress of the flames, when in reply to some words of con- 
dolence he said: “ Shall a man receive good at the hand of the Lord and 
shall he not receive evil?” He was reticent in regard to his religious ex- 
periences and feelings, but his habit of daily prayer and his firm faith in the 
doctrines of Christ are well known, and precious legacies for those near 
and dear to him. Inheriting a constitution of remarkable vigor and 
elasticity, and always temperate and regular in his habits, he never had a 
serious illness, but grew feeble, and passed away in June, 1891, simply 
from length of years. His handsomely cut features had lost none of their 
beauty even at his advanced age, and were even more marked after death. 
Having survived all his own generation of relatives and friends, the sons 
of his cotemporaries bore him tenderly to his burial. Until a short time 
before he died his conversation had been as attractive, his voice as rich and 
melodious, his interest in life as keen as ever. His sympathies had been 
so warm and tender and his love for his friends so true and active, espe- 
cially for young people and little children, that great sorrow followed his 
departure. For him may be repeated the words he inscribed on his 
father’s monument in describing his life, ‘“ Active and beneficent in man- 
hood, serene in age, and tranquil and hopeful at its close.’’ Judge 
McCurdy will be remembered as one of the most conscientious and upright 
of citizens, who combined all the charms of good breeding and a sound 
heart with the unassuming excellences of a Christian gentleman. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF NATIONAL LIFE 





1789 AND 1889—THE CONTRAST * 


In closing the history of the first hundred years of the nation’s life, it 
will interest the intelligent reader to compare the salient points of differ- 
ence in the conditions under which it began its first century, and those 
under which it enters upon its second. 

The territory of the United States consisted in 1789 of a comparatively 
narrow strip lying along the Atlantic slope, extending from the eastern 
boundary of Maine to the northern line of Florida. Some time before and 
during the French and Indian war, large numbers of adventurous spirits 
threaded their way westward over the Alleghany mountains into the 
regions beyond. At the termination of that war a second migration, con- 
sisting of many thousands, began crossing over by the famous Braddock 
road into western Pennsylvania, and there founded settlements in the 
fertile valley of the Monongahela. At the same time similar migrations 
were on their way from the same state, along the more northern road cut 
by General Forbes, to the vicinity of the site of the present city of Pitts- 
burg. Afterward, equally adventurous and bold-hearted emigrants passed 
over from Virginia and North Carolina, through the south middle portion 
of the same mountains, and under great difficulties established homes for 
their families within the “dark and bloody ground” now known as 
Kentucky. These were the only settlements of that day outlying the 
Atlantic slope. 

The opening of the second century in this respect is in marked con- 
trast. It finds the nation occupying a vast territory, extending east and 
west from the Atlantic ocean to the Pacific; and north and south from 
the Florida Keys, the north shore of the Gulf of Mexico, the line of the 
Rio Grande, and thence to and along the Pacific ocean, to the 49th parallel 
of latitude on the northwest, and a Jine drawn through the middle of the 
Great Lakes, and on the northeast to the 47th parallel. A further com- 
parison may aid the American people to appreciate more fully their goodly 
heritage. The domain of the United States, excluding Alaska, is estimated 

* The seventy-third or closing’ chapter to the forthcoming new edition of The Concise History 


of the American People, by Jacob Harris Patton, A.M., Ph.D. Published by Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 
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to lack only a few hundred thousand square miles of being as large as all 
Europe. The territory of Europe extends from the Straits of Gibraltar to 
four degrees beyond the Arctic circle; along this circle, on both sides, is 
a vast barren waste, because of the rigidly cold climate. On the other 
hand, the territory of the United States lies wholly within the choicest 
portion of the North Temperate Zone, as it extends from the 4gth parallel 
down to within half a degree of the Tropic of Cancer; nor is there an acre 
of soil within its boundaries, except on the high mountains, that is 
unavailable because of the climate for pasturage and cultivation. 

The contrast with Europe is perhaps still more remarkable in regard 
to climate and rainfall, as the United States appear to derive more benefit 
from the Atlantic and Pacific equatorial currents than both Asia and 
Europe combined. The Atlantic current furnishes the Gulf Stream, which 
brings the blessings of moisture and warmth to western Europe; but it 
also furnishes what is equally important—a copious rainfall to our great 
Mississippi valley. The Pacific equatorial current is the origin of the 
Japan current—three times the size of the Gulf Stream, and four degrees 
warmer—which causes the miid climate and moisture of our Pacific and 
northwestern states, away up to Alaska. The influence of this warm 
current, which expands all over the surface of the North Pacific, extends 
along the entire southern portion of Alaska, and to the south down the 
coast beyond San Francisco. The winds from off it are loaded with 
warmth and moisture, and penetrate inland about one thousand miles, 
passing over Oregon and Washington and through the gaps of the Cascade 
and the Rocky mountain ranges, until they meet and mingle with the 
western flank of the vapor-loaded winds from the Atlantic equatorial 
current. The latter are deflected by the Sierra Madre mountains of 
Mexico, and flow north toward the pole to restore the equilibrium of the 
atmosphere. 

The extent of territory occupied by the United States, and the conse- 
quent diversity of climate, render the American people virtually indepen- 
dent of the rest of the world for the necessaries of life, such as clothing 
and substantial food of all kinds, the only exceptions being tea and coffee, 
chocolate, and a few spices from the tropics, that have in time become 
essential to the comfort of the people, and as delicacies for the table. We 
are also dependent, for the most part, on foreign lands for raw silk and 
india-rubber. Thus, the north and north-middle produce the cereals and 
orchard fruits, while the south-middle furnishes tobacco and cotton, and 
the extreme southern portion sugar-cane, rice, and sub-tropical fruits. It 
is interesting to know that the mineral wealth of the United States, in its 
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diversified forms, much transcends in importance all that is in the world 
beside, thus far discovered. 

In 1789 the only means of transportation within the Union was by 
animal power, such as by pack-horses over the Alleghanies, or traveling on 
horseback or by coach, while freight was carried in wagons drawn by horses 
or oxen; by sailing-vessels along the Atlantic coast, or in scows or flat- 
boats on the rivers. The great national road, constructed by the general 
government across the Alleghanies, from Cumberland, Maryland, to the 
Ohio river, was finished to that point in 1820. Thirty-six years after the 
first inauguration of Washington, the Erie canal, made by the state of 
New York, was opened. It united at Albany the Great Lakes with the 
Hudson river, and through that with the Atlantic in New York harbor. 
In after years a number of other canals were constructed in different parts 
of the Union, nearly all of which have been superseded by railways. 

Two years after the uniting of the lakes with the Atlantic, was made 
the first railway in the Union; it was in Massachusetts, and was designed 
to transport granite from Quincy to the seashore. Five years later, our 
first locomotive began runting on the Hudson and Mohawk railroad. 
The building of such roads proceeded very rapidly, and in 1835 there were 
in the United States 1,098 miles of railways; but in passing over fifty-four 
years, we find that in 1889 they had increased to 163,362. Of the rails 
used on these roads about seventy-five per cent. are, at this writing, made 
of steel, which is fast superseding those made of iron—the introduction of 
an American-improved Bessemer process having rendered steel-making 
both easy and cheap. 

Other items in this connection are worthy the attention of the reader. 
On the through lines of railways from the Atlantic slope across the Alle- 
ghanies, the average of the charge for freight in 1865 was 2.9 cents per 
ton per mile; in 1889 it was 0.609 cents. On the western and southwest- 
ern roads the average charge for the same in 1865 was 3.642 cents; in 1889 
it was 0.934 cents. The combined average rate of the same on these two 
divisions of roads in 1865 was 3.271 cents, while the average rate of the 
same in 1889 was 0.771 cents. The average rate per mile for passengers 
on these roads in 1889 was 2.246 cents. There was in the United States 
in 1889 for every 19.34 square miles of surface, one mile of railroad; and 
one mile of the same to every 418 of the inhabitants. The gross value of 
these railways in 1889 was $20,957,668,032. What will all these items be 
in 1989? 

We of 1891, in our abundance of comforts and home facilities for sup- 
plying our wants, have only a very imperfect conception of the difficulties, 
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financial and otherwise, that obtruded themselves upon our fathers, when 
they were entering upon the first century of our national existence. The 
people, as individuals, were poor indeed, and so was the new govern- 
ment itself. The separate states and the Continental Congress were both 
involved in debts contracted in the war for independence. These debts 
of the states, as a matter of national policy, were assumed by the general 
government, but that was a transference made for convenience only, since 
the debts thus consolidated still remained and had to be paid. 

The people, in a comparatively crude way, had made for themselves 
some domestic articles of prime necessity ; when coionists they had been 
for the most part dependent for these upon the motherland, while during 
the eight years of actual war for independence, most of their able-bodied 
men being in the army, those at home manufactured articles that per- 
tained to carrying on the war, rather than those for domestic use in times 
of peace. Their trade among themselves (and they had none outside 
worth mentioning) finally degenerated into mere barter, because during 
the six years immediately after the conclusion of peace, when their sea- 
ports were thrown open fof commerce, and before the inauguration of 
Washington, England, under her system of “ perfectly free trade, swept 
from the country every dollar and every piece of gold.” * 

In addition to this evil, rivalry between the states bordering on the 
ocean often led them to impose, each for itself, different rates of duties on 
the same class of merchandise, when brought into their respective ports, 
the object of each one being to secure the foreign trade as much as pos- 
sible. The whole people had also—in contrast with the present time—to 
enter upon a sort of apprenticeship, in order to learn how to make for 
themselves the best articles for domestic use. England had hitherto sup- 
plied these, and at her own prices. The contrast between the amount of 
manufacturing in that day and what it is at present is amazing. 

The debt of the United States at the commencement of the first cen- 
tury was, in proportion to each one of the population, larger, and in addi- 
tion was far more burdensome for the people to pay than their debt on 
entering upon their second century, when their facilities for paying it are 
so much superior. The national debt in 1791 was $75,463,476; the similar 
one on December 31, 1890, was $873,435,939.50, less the cash in the United 
States treasury. In 1791 the debt was about zzneteen dollars per each man, 
woman, and child of the population. In 18g0, estimating the number of 
inhabitants to be sixty-three millions, the national debt was, for each one 
of the population, about fourteen dollars. 

* Bolles’ Financial History of the U. S., p. 437. 
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Thus far the American people have merited the honor of being 
characterized as “the only debt-paying nation.” We cannot go into 
details ; let a mere glance at their varied resources accounting for this 
suffice. Notice the vast mineral wealth of all kinds discovered during the 
first century within the Union; the abundant facilities for internal and 
foreign trade; the agricultural and pastoral resources; the numberless 
inventions that promote mechanical industries: all these, in their respective 
capacities, produce wealth, and thus indirectly afford funds for paying the 
national debt. 

There are, however, other considerations worthy of note in a nation’s 
life than those of mere material progress. The contrast in the facilities 
for extending the truths of Christianity and their civilizing influence 
throughout the land, and for promoting education among the people of all 
classes, is fully as striking as any other feature of this comparison. We 
have seen that immediately after the adoption of the Constitution, the 
several denominations of Christians took measures to frame their systems 
of church government in such manner as to be consistent with that of 
the nation. The remarkable moral and educational results produced 
during the first century, though in the face of numerous difficulties, have 
amply vindicated this. Within that hundred years, especially in the latter 
half, all these denominations have manifested unusual zeal in preaching 
the gospel in destitute portions of the Union, and in endeavoring to raise 
the whole people by means of education to a higher plane of general 
intelligence, thus preparing them to enter upon their second century 
almost infinitely better equipped than were their fathers for a continual 
progress in all that is great and noble. 

The leading minds in these denominations founded benevolent asso- 
ciations to aid in the cause, such as Bible, tract, Sunday-school, home 
missionary, and other societies. Meanwhile the private members of the 
churches nobly furnished the necessary financial means; nor were they 
lacking in individual efforts in their respective spheres of influence. This 
spirit also influenced wealthy men to recognize their own responsibility, 
and in consequence, within the period mentioned, they have furnished 
millions on millions for purposes of education. The church members at 
the beginning of the first century, as well as the rest of the people, were 
poor in worldly affairs; at the beginning of the second, they are com- 
paratively rich, and in addition they have, prepared to their hand, these 
various benevolent associations and societies, which the wisdom of the 
first century has devised, and which appliances can be now utilized to the 
best advantage. 
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There is still another contrast. The commencement of the first century 
saw but little harmony or sympathy between the various religious denomi- 
nations, but, on the contrary, antagonisms, especially between the two 
that were in union with the state* and those others that were not, owing 
to the harsh treatment the latter had so long endured from the former. 
The remembrance of these wrongs passed over from colonial times, and it 
took at least one generation for that malign influence to thoroughly pass 
away, which, during the first third of the century, very much trammeled 
the legitimate works of the churches. 

The above period was succeeded by another, lasting nearly forty years, 
characterized by an unusual mental activity in respect to theological 
opinions, which were discussed extensively throughout the northern and 
eastern states. These discussions took a wide range amid the respective 
doctrines of the churches, such as the scriptural authority for certain forms 
in rites and ceremonies, church policy, the mode of ordaining the minis- 
try, Biblical interpretation, and, in general, other leading doctrines of the 
various denominations. The religious newspapers and periodicals engaged 
in this work, and even a portion of the secular press, opened their columns 
to the disputants and treated the matter editorially. 

These contests were mainly on points of belief that in themselves were 
non-essential, while at the same time there prevailed among these evangeli- 
cal disputants a remarkable unanimity in accepting the essential truths of 
the gospel. The latter phase of the subject induced a sentiment of charity 
that continually grew in strength, until all parties tacitly acquiesced in 
each denomination in its own way preaching the word and administering 
the rites of the church, and thus promoting the cause so dear to the hearts 
of all. In consequence of these mutual concessions there came gradually 
into existence, toward the end of the second period mentioned, an era of 
good feeling among the churches, which prevails, more than ever before, 
in the entire Christian community. This was one of the most important 
legacies that the churches of the first century left to those of the second. 
There was, however, one controversy—the anti-slavery agitation—that 
continued unchanged among the churches in its earnestness to the very 
last, even until the war for the preservation of the Union incidentally 
blotted out its exciting career forever. 

At present, however, we see the churches of the United States entering 
upon their second century, never in their history so free from discordant 
conflicts, nor so abundant in wealth, in zeal, and in the facilities for con- 


* The Congregational in New England, and the Episcopal in some of the Middle and the 
Southern Colonies. 
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centrated effort in their appropriate work, which in its greatness has never 
before been paralleled in the Union. 

In closing this chapter it is proper to notice the evidence of the deep 
underlying reverence that has always characterized the American people 
—especially those who are descendants of the original colonists—for the 
truths of Christianity. This may account for the fact that no special 
movement in opposition to the latter’s essential and leading doctrines has 
ever originated in the United States. 

In the early years of the nation’s century there prevailed, to a very 
limited extent, a form of infidelity derived from the French revolutionists. 
Its views or arguments were presented, however, in a tone peculiarly low 
and vulgar, so that what influence it had among the people at large, dwin- 
dled away in less than a generation. 

The modes of criticism tending to invalidate the authority of the Bible 
as the inspired word of God, were introduced from Germany. In the same 
manner, the theories that would ignore God in his own grand law of evo- 
lution, or the gradual development or improvement in the order of nature, 
whether animal or vegetable, and likewise the theory that “neither denies 
nor affirms God, but puts him on one side,” known as agnosticism, are 
both exotics—they having been transplanted hither from the British isles. 
In the same connection it may be said, concerning the writing of books of 
a decided immoral tendency, that comparatively very few, as far as we 
know, are the direct product of American authors. 


sab Nard Pattrr 








GENERAL HOLT’S UNEXPECTED REPLY 


Editor Magazine of American History—I have heard an amusing 
anecdote, altogether too good to be lost, in which figured General Holt, 
Secretary of War in the latter part of President Buchanan’s administra- 
tion, and the late Governor William Smith, of Warrenton, Virginia, 
fondly known among his friends as ‘“‘ Extra Billy.” Without professing 
to speak “by authority,” I should not hesitate to declare the story correct 
from my long acquaintance with those gentlemen. For upwards of fifty 
years, to the time of his death, in his 89th year, on the 18th of May, 1887, 
no man from the Old Dominion was better known or more respected and 
beloved in Washington than the kind-hearted and genial “ Extra Billy 
Smith.” He was a great favorite in society ; I have seen him hold a com- 
pany delighted for an hour while he told with his rich, flowing expression 
of his love affairs and other incidents of his early life. 

In the month of January or February, 1861, General Holt was sitting 
alone in his room in the War Department, meditating, no doubt, on what 
to do in the then agitated condition of the country, when Governor Smith 
was announced and at once ushered in. He had hardly taken his seat when 
he said with some asperity—any one acquainted with him can recall his 
manner of address under the circumstances—“ Mr. Secretary, I learn that 
cannon have been mounted on the land side of Fortress Monroe, which I 
consider an outrage on the sovereign state of Virginia, and I have come to 
see what explanation can be made of this extraordinary proceeding?” 

General Holt, though sometimes exhibiting what might be regarded as 
a stern exterior, is far from that when the ice is once broken ; and he has 
a keen relish for genuine humor. He smiled perhaps a little too broadly, 
when he replied: “ Well, governor, I am not a military man, and do not 
claim to have knowledge of the tactics or strategy of war, but I have 
always heard that it was the duty of the commander of a fortification to 
keep the muzzles of his guns turned in the direction from which he was 
expecting the enemy. It is possible (he added) that this traditional view 
of military duty has led, under the circumstances, to the result of which 
you speak.” This explanation did not seem to impress the governor 
favorably, and after a few hurried irrelevant words, he left. 


WAsHINGTON, D. C. 








INTRODUCTION OF THE NEGRO INTO THE UNITED 
STATES 


FLORIDA, NOT VIRGINIA, THE FIRST STATE TO RECEIVE HIM 


The object of this article, Iam sure, will not be misunderstood. I 
have taken up my pen not for the purpose of making a contribution to 
the study of the early history of our country, but rather to suggest a new 
inquiry into a matter which is commonly supposed to be settled, and to 
indicate some of the lines along which the inquiry might be conducted. 
It seems to me that the story of the introduction of the negro into the 
United States ought to be again re-opened; and this, not indeed with a 
view to reviving any of the disagreeable questions which have grown out 
of that introduction, but wholly for the purpose of putting the story 
itself on its right historical basis. Something of what has been suggested 
was undertaken by Mr. Neill, in his Virginia Vetusta, but it is evident from 
facts which will be brought out in this article that Mr. Neill’s inquiry did 
not go sufficiently far. 

An appeal within recent years to contemporary sources of information 
has resulted, as is well known, in a modification of the story in at least 
one important particular. Our older historians, under the leadership of 
Beverley, who published his Hestory of Virginia in 1705, make it appear 
that the negro was introduced in the year 1620, and many persons now 
living can recollect when the school teacher endeavored to impress the 
time of the event on the youthful mind by showing that it was in the 
same year which witnessed the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. But now 
it is generally conceded on the authority of John Rolfe in Smith’s General/ 
Hitstorie, first published at London in 1624, that the negro was at James- 
town, Virginia, in “the year of our Lord 1619.” It may not then be 
amiss to suggest that there are other modifications which the story will 
likely undergo before it reaches its permanent form. Indeed it seems 
to be now undergoing one in respect to the circumstances under which 
the negro is supposed to have been first received at Jamestown. It used 
to be said, and even yet is repeated by some, that the vessel which brought 
the negro into Virginia waters was not allowed to enter at first, nor until 
it was found to be in a distressed condition; and that those of the race 
whom it put ashore were received reluctantly and in exchange for neces- 
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sary supplies. But it may be regarded as somewhat significant that 
this part of the story has been entirely omitted by some of our histori- 
ans, including Bancroft, who has not mentioned it in any of the editions 
of his great work. In the main the story itself has not been gathered up 
better than by Mr. R. A. Brock, the corresponding secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, in his prefatory note to the sixth volume, new 
series, of the society’s Collections. The prefatory note is an excellent 
chapter on the “ Past relation of Virginia to African slavery,” and the 
pertinent part is as follows: 

“To the Dutch undoubtedly belongs the questionable distinction of 
having introduced negro slavery into the colonies, now the United States 
of America,’ asserts O’Callaghan, although Neill endeavors to cast doubt 
on the fact, and to intimate that the introduction was at the instigation 
of, if not indeed through the direct instrumentality of, the rapacious and 
piratical Samuel Argall, sometime governor of Virginia. ‘About the 
last of August, 1619, says John Rolfe, the husband of Pocahontas, writ- 
ing from Virginia, ‘came in a Dutch man of warre that sold us twenty 
negars.’ Neill states that the Dutch man-of-war, which claimed to sail 
under the commission of the Prince of Orange, came into Jamestown in 
company with the ship Z7easurer (which had been fitted out at the 
expense of the Earl of Warwick, who sent him an ‘ olde filibustering com- 
mission of hostility against the Spanyards’), and that they were in a 
distressed condition. The consorts departing from Jamestown a little 
later put in at the Somers Islands, where, being without provisions, the 
deputy governor, Miles Kendall, was necessitated to give them supplies, 
for which payment was made in negroes. It is reasonable to presume 
that this was but a repetition of the experience at Jamestown, and that 
the negroes were received there involuntarily and in compensation for an 
act of humanity. This view is held by the historiographer of the Epis- 
copal diocese of Virginia, Rev. Philip Slaughter, D.D., and by Williams, 
the historian of his race in America, who, though elsewhere not at all the 
apologist of Virginians, admits: ‘It is due to the Virginia Colony to say, 
that the slaves were forced upon them; that white servitude was com- 
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It will be observed that, with the exception of the new matter intro- 
duced from Mr. Neill, and a perceptible variation in connection with the 
point that the negro was received at Jamestown “involuntarily and in 
compensation for an act of humanity,” Mr. Brock has told the story as it 
has been familiar to us from childhood. And it will furthermcre be 
observed that the story contains four allegations, which it is thought best 
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to state in the order in which they will be considered in this article: (1) 
that the negro was introduced into Virginia in 1619; (2) that Virginia 
received the negro in 1619 involuntarily and in exchange for necessary 
supplies; (3) that the distinction of having introduced the negro into 
Virginia belongs to the Dutch; and (4) that Virginia was the first of the 
United States to receive the negro. 

Now it is proposed to test the truth of these allegations, particularly 
the last three, in the light of some materials which are old, and some 
which, it is believed, are used for the first time in this connection. It 
seems to the writer that the first of the allegations is true (provided it be 
understood not to imply that the year 1619 witnessed the earliest appear- 
ance of the negro in Virginia), that the second is utterly without support, 
that the third, if not untrue, is an unfair statement of the case, and that 
the last is absolutely untrue. 

First. I should not question that the negro was introduced into Vir- 
ginia in 1619. Evidently that is the year from which we are to date his 
continued stay in Virginia. But in saying this it is not intended to say 
that the footsteps of the negro pressed Virginia soil for the first time in 
1619. Indeed, it may be regarded as quite made out that he was in the 
country nearly a hundred years before. It seems almost useless to doubt, 
particularly in the face of investigations made by Mr. John Gilmary Shea, 
that the Spaniards were in Virginia for a little while in 1526. In his 
chapter on “ Ancient Florida,” in Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History 
of America, Mr. Shea does not hesitate to identify the early “ Gualdape” 
of the Spaniards with Virginia, and to locate “San Miguel de Gualdape” 
in the neighborhood of Jamestown. If he is right in his identification of 
Gualdape, then the negro was in Virginia at least eighty-one years before 
Jamestown was founded. The Spaniards had the negro with them in 
that part of the United States which they called Gualdape. The enter- 
prise at San Miguel was in charge of Vasquez de Ayllon, who commanded 
the Spanish expedition, but he dying soon after the settlement began, the 
management of affairs fell temporarily into the hands of one Francisco 
Gomez. Two malcontents named Dongel and Bagan, heading an insur- 
rection, succeeded in casting Gomez and other officers into prison and 
instituting a reign of tyranny. In the overthrow of these usurpers the 
negro had a hand. He is represented as uniting with two Spaniards, 
Oliveros and Monasterio, in delivering Gomez and the others from prison 
and reinstating the old order. The Spanish historian Oviedo, writing 
not later than 1557, says in his Historia General y Natural de las Indias, 
III., 629: 
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“From this speech and admonition there remained to Gines Dongel 
perpetual enmity with Oliveros, because he was a man of deeds and was 
unwilling to yield to the tyranny of Gines; and he began to treat with 
Bagan as if he would have killed him and Monasterio. And one night 
when they were about to accomplish their wicked purpose, it happened 
that some negroes set fire to the house of Gines of their own accord ; and 
the prisoners were there, and as the fire burned they all ran up to killshim, 
and thus an opportunity was afforded the prisoners to escape from#the 
place where they were confined.” 

Very soon after this, however, the Spaniards abandoned San Miguel 
and even Gualdape, and the negro is not known to have touched the soil 
of Virginia again until he was introduced at Jamestown in the year 
already mentioned. 

Second. It does not appear that we shall find any basis at all for the 
second part of the story. In order to see that the allegation that Virginia 
received the negro in 1619 involuntarily and in exchange for needed 
supplies is utterly without support, we have only to look at the ground 
on which it is supposed to rest. This is to be found in an official paper 
or “ Declaration”’ which was drawn up in 1623 by the “ Council for Vir- 
ginia and principal assistants for the Somer Islands,” or Bermudas, and in 
which the council and principal assistants gave their opinion as to the 
chief cause of certain troubles which had sprung up in the companies that 
had control of Virginia and the Islands. The paper made perhaps its 
earliest appearance in this country as an appendix to the first volume of 
Burk’s History of Virginia, and it is from this source that its passages are 
taken which appear in this article. The following is the one immediately 
in point, and cannot be misunderstood : i 

“In the latter time that Captain Kendall was deputy governor, there 
arrived at the Somer Islands (viz.) in the year 1619, a man of war with a 
commission from the Prince of Orange, by virtue of which he had taken 
certain negroes in the West Indies; and being in great extremity for 
want of water and victuals, and being forbid by Captain Kendall to come 
into the said harbors, he gave him notice he had fourteen negroes on 
board which he should be forced to cast overboard for want of victuals, 
and rather desired to bestow them on Captain Kendall for any small con- 
sideration which he should be pleased to bestow on them, which was per- 
formed accordingly. Captain Kendall, who had spent a long time in the 
Somer Islands, being one of the first inhabitants, and who by his valor 
and other good qualities, had in time of vacancy been twice chosen 
governor, now upon the arrival of Captain Butler the newly appointed 
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Governor, was forcibly deprived by him of all his said negroes, upon pre- 
tence that they belonged to the earl of Warwick’s ship called the 77cas- 
urer ; with which the said Holland man of war had consorted.” 

It cannot but be observed that in the whole passage not one word is 
said about Virginia. Captain Miles Kendall was deputy-governor of the 
Bermuda Islands. What he did to the Holland man-of-war was done at 
the Islands, which were about seven hundred miles from Jamestown, 
Virginia, and under a different government; and the fourteen negroes 
who were about to be cast overboard on account of a lack of provisions 
and were received by Captain Kendall, were put off at the Islands, and so 
far as the records are concerned, never beheld the soil of Virginia. Yet 
strangely enough Dr. Slaughter, the first of Mr. Brock’s authorities, says 


in his Colonial Church of Virginia that “ The twenty negroes brought to’ 


Virginia in 1619 were bartered for provisions, of which the master of the 
vessel pleaded he was in dire need.” And even more strangely Williams, 
the other authority referred to by Mr. Brock, in his History of the Negro 
Race in America, has made Miles Kendall deputy governor of Virginia and 
represented him as closing -Virginia harbors against the Holland man-of- 
war, and has gone so far as to discover a discrepancy between the state- 
ment made by John Rolfe as to the landing of the twenty negroes and 
the statement of the Virginia council and others as to the landing of the 
fourteen ! 

But Mr. Brock himself has been too wise to confuse the landing of 
fourteen negroes at the Bermuda Islands at one time, and the landing 
of twenty at Jamestown, Virginia, at another time. He reaches the 
main point in quite another way. He presumes that what was done at 
the Islands was a repetition of what was done at Jamestown, and thus 
concludes that Virginia received her first negroes involuntarily and in 
exchange for needed provisions. But as a matter of fact, the landing of 
the fourteen negroes at the Bermudas took place dcfore the landing of the 
twenty at Jamestown. From the early-written Westorye of the Bermudacs, 
edited by Lefroy and published by the Hakluyt Society, it is learned that 
Captain Kendall received the fourteen negroes from the Holland man-of- 
war “about the middle of July, 1619,” while’ according to John Rolfe the 
twenty were not received at Jamestown until “ about the last of August.’”* 
So the former could not have been a repetition of the latter. It would 
have been better if Mr. Brock had said that the affair at Jamestown was 
a repetition of that at the Bermudas, but even this would have had 

*It is thought best to state that the dates in this article belonging to the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, with the exceptions of the years, are given in old style. 
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nothing to support it. There is literally no evidence that any such affair 
ever took place at Jamestown. 

But further. In so far as the word “involuntarily” in Mr. Brock’s 
statement may imply that the people at Jamestown had conscientious 
scruples against receiving the negro, or primarily that Captain Kendall 
at the Bermuda Islands was moved by any such scruples in his first 
refusing to admit the Holland man-of-war, it does not appear to me to 
have been wisely employed. Nor does it appear to have been wisely 
employed if it was designed to convey the idea that there was in Vir- 
ginia or at the Bermudas any objection of any sort to receiving the negro 
as such, Captain Kendall refused to admit the Holland vessel, and his 
reasons were political or prudential. The vessel was looked upon asa 
pirate, and would have received the same treatment if it had had no 
negroes on board. If the man-of-war had been a properly commissioned 
English vessel there would not have been any trouble whatever. The 
negro had been received on the Bermudas as early as 1616.* And 
the records do not show that there was any opposition to him. In- 
deed, it may be believed that Captain Kendall was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of receiving the fourteen negroes. In the forementioned Historye 
of the Bermudaes, the following account of the affair at the Islands is given, 
and it seems to settle the points in issue : 

“ About this time [the middle of July,1619] a smail frigate descried upon 
the coast occasioneth a present distraction from all other thoughts, and es- 
pecially after she was found to be a good fellow, manned for the most part 
with English, who having played some sly parts in the West Indies, and so 
gotten some purchase, part whereof consisteth of negroes (a welcome for 
a most necessary commodity for these islands), she offered to leave and 
give them to the governor, so he would be pleased to admit her ingress 
and agress that so she might careen herself and take in some necessaries 
whereby to be furnished for a second voyage upon the same place and 
terms ; and not many nor long consultations were held about this point, 
for, howsoever it was doubted by some that this receipt might be ill 
taken in England, in respect that she was utterly uncommissioned, and so 
in plain terms a pirate, yet the desire of getting surmounting all other 
respects and fears, and now knowing they had but a small time to prey 
for themselves, her admittance is absolutely concluded, only she is caused 
to retire herself into a by-road, but yet within the command of the ord- 
nance of Smith’s and Pagett’s forts, that so some excuse, if need were, 
might be made of the matter, as if this by-place were none of the harbors : 
* Smith, Richmond 1819, II, 136. 
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but her fourteen negroes are quickly fetched ashore and delivered unto 
the governor.” 

So Captain Kendall was moved by considerations of prudence in his 
refusing at first to admit the Holland man-of-war, but on ascertaining that 
the vessel was in need of provisions, he furnished them, and was paid in 
negroes, who, so far from being objectionable, were “a welcome for a most 
necessary commodity.” The captain’s “desire of getting” the negroes 
surmounted all the “ fears” which he entertained with reference to the 
piratical character of the vessel. 

Third. The third allegation does not seem to conform to all the facts 
in the case. Is it right to say, without qualification, that the distinction 
of having introduced the negro into Virginia belongs to the Dutch? 
There should not be any disposition to release the Dutch from any 
responsibility which they incurred in connection with the landing of the 
twenty negroes at Jamestown in 16i9. But it may, or may not, be true 
that the Dutch man-of-war mentioned by John Rolfe was really the first 
vessel that year to land the negro on Virginia soil. And if it were true, 
it would still be quite unfair to charge one vessel with the whole respon- 
sibility of an enterprise in which another vessel hada share. By turning 
again to the “ Declaration ” which was drawn up by the Virginia council 
and others in 1623 * it will be found that not later than the latter part of 
1618, Captain Samuel Argall, the notorious deputy-governor of Virginia, 
became a party with the more notorious Earl of Warwick to a private 
enterprise which resulted in the bringing of some negroes to Virginia in 
the following year : 

“A ship called the 7rcasurer, set forth by the said earl and sent to 
Virginia, and an old commission of hostility from the duke of Savoy 
against the Spaniards, procured by some means, and put into the hands 
of the said Captain, the said 7reasurer being manned with the ablest men 
in the colony, and new victualled from hence, was set out on roving voyage 
to the Spanish dominions in the West Indies, where after several acts of 
hostility committed, and some purchase gotten, she returns to Virginia at 
the end of ten months or thereabouts; but finding Captain Argall, the 
setter of her out, departed from thence, she withdrew herself instantly 
from the new governor’s power, and went to the Somer Islands, then dis- 
charging her booty, which were a certain number of negroes, all which, 
even those that belonged as shares unto the mariners (whereof they have 
not long since complained in court) were taken and placed on the said 
earl’s lands, as belonging to his lordship, and so continue,” 

* Burk, I, 318. 
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It is well known * that Argall left Virginia and was succeeded by the 
“new governor,” George Yeardly, in the spring of 1619, and therefore it 
was in that year, and after Yeardly assumed the governorship, that the 
Treasurer returned to Virginia with its cargo of negroes, According to 
the passage just given, the vessel, when it discovered that Argall, who set 
it out, was no longer at Jamestown, withdrew itself and went to the Ber- 
muda Islands. In the Historye of the Bermudaes the arrival of the vessel 
at the islands is noted, and then it is said that “ within two months after 
and somewhat less,” Nathaniel Butler, the newly appointed governor of 
the Islands, arrived on “the 20th of October.” This then may be regarded 
as a note of time. Two months back from the twentieth of October, 
including that day, less as long as fifteen days, which is thought to be a 
liberal enough allowance for the expression ‘‘ somewhat less,” + would be 
the fifth day of September, or the day of the arrival of the vessel at the 
Islands. And allowing no longer than five full days for the passage 
from Jamestown to the Bermudas, a distance on even a direct line of 
some seven hundred miles, the vessel was &’t Jamestown with its cargo 
of negroes on the thirty-first day of August ; ¢ which, as we have seen, was 
about the time when Rolfe’s Dutch man-of-war arrived with its similar 
cargo. While it is possible that the 7reasurer reached Jamestown after 
the Dutch man-of-war did, it is just as possible that it reached there 
before. 

But did the Zreasurer land any of the negroes that it brought to 
Jamestown? The passage just given from the “ Declaration ” of 1623 has 
been thought by some to imply that it did not ; but from Hotten’s Orig- 
inal Lists of Emigrants to the American Plantations it is learned that 
according to the census of Virginia taken in 1625 there was in the house- 


* Smith, II, 39. 

+ To allow sixteen days for the ‘‘ somewhat less” would be to strike a point of time nearer 
to one month than to two months, while evidently the historian intended to count downward from 
two months, not upward from one. It is thought therefore that fifteen days is not only a long 
enough allowance, but that it is all the allowance which cam be made. 

¢ While the distance from Jamestown to the Bermudas is about seven hundred miles, it is 
probable that the vessel traveled about nine hundred miles, or more. The prevailing winds in 
August on that part of the Atlantic are between southeast and southwest, generally south, and 
would be against a sailing vessel trying to keep a direct line and to maintain a favorable speed 
between the capes of Virginia and the Bermuda Islands. It is not probable that the 7Zyeasurer 
averaged more than five knots an hour, even if it traveled no more than seven hundred miles to 
the Bermudas. The Zyeasurer, it must be remembered, was an English sailing vessel of the 
early part of the 17th century. In May, 1610, Sir Thomas Gates and others went from the 
Bermudas to Jamestown in no less than fourteen days (Smith, II, 122, 123), and the prevailing 
winds in May are favorable to such a trip. 
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hold of William Pierce at James City one ‘“‘ Angelo a negro woman ” who 
is put down as having arrived “in the Zveasurer.” This vessel had visited 
Virginia off and on from the year 1613,* but it does not appear that there 
were any negroes connected with it until the above visit in 1619; very 
naturally therefore the landing of the woman Angelo is referred to that 
year. She could not have been landed later, because the visit of 1619 was 
the 7reasurer’s last visit to Virginia. Going from thence to the Bermuda 
Islands, as above described, it was there found to be unseaworthy, + and 
was accordingly despoiled of its ordnance and abandoned. 

If it could be shown, however, that the Dutch man-of-war was the first 
of the two vessels to reach Jamestown, and actually the first to land the 
negro, it would still appear that the said man-of-war was only a partner in 
the enterprise of introducing the negro. It can hardly be doubted that 
the Dutch man-of-war and the 7reasurer came into Virginia waters as con- 
sorts. Mr. Brock recognizes that they were consorts. They were in the 
same piratical business, and were at Jamestown at about the same time, 
and each with negroes on board. In the first passage given in this article 
from the “ Declaration ” of 1623, a “ Holland man-of-war ” is represented 
as having “consorted” with “the Zreasurer.” and it is easy to believe that 
it and Rolfe’s Dutch man-of-war were one and the same vessel. But that 
the two vessels which came to Jamestown were consorts is placed beyond 
doubt by a letter which John Pory, the secretary of the Virginia colony, 
wrote to Sir Dudley Carleton, of England, on the 30th of September, 
1619, or not quite a month after the vessels arrived. The letter may be 
found in the ninth volume, fourth series, of the Co//ections of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. The following passage is also used in a simi- 
lar connection by Mr. Neill in his Virginza Vetusta. After mentioning the 
Dutch vessel as “the man of war of Flushing,” Pory says: 

“ The occasion of this ship’s coming hither was an accidental consort- 
ship in the West Indies with the Zveasurer, an English man of war, also 
licensed by a commission from the Duke of Savoy to take Spaniards as 
lawful prize. This ship the 7veasurer went out of England in April a 
twelvemonth before, about a month, I think, before any peace was con- 
cluded between the King of Spain and that Prince. Hither she came to 
Captain Argall, then governor of this Colony, being part owner of her. 
‘He more for love of gain, the root of all evil, than for any love he bore 
this Plantation, victualled and manned her anew, and sent her with the 
same commission to ravage the West Indies.” 

So the 7reasurer was the “ occasion” of the other vessel’s visit to 


* Hotten, 206, 207, 222. + Smith, II, 151. 
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Jamestown. And from what we have learned it could not have been so 
undesignedly. Now, in dividing between the two -vessels the responsi- 
bility of introducing the negro into Virginia, to which side will the heavier 
portion fall? It will be said by some that inasmuch as the Dutch man-of- 
war landed the greater number of negroes, it should be given the larger 
share of the responsibility ; while others will contend that inasmuch as the 
Treasurer, formerly sent out from Virginia, returned with the negro, and 
this in consortship with the other vessel, which bore a greater number of 
the race, and inasmuch also as the 77veasurer was the occasion of the other 
vessel’s visit to Virginia, and not improbably the leader in the whole 
unworthy enterprise, it cannot but be right to give it the larger share, 
But in either case, or indeed in any case which can be made out of all the 
facts in hand, it cannot be proper to say that “to the Dutch belongs the 
questionable distinction of having introduced negro slavery ” into Virginia. 
Even on the supposition that the vessels were not together at Jamestown, 
they were still partners in introducing the negro. 

It is perhaps not necessary for us to go as far as Mr. Neill in the 
measure of blame which should be attached to the “rapacious and pirat- 
ical Samuel Argall” (for it does not appear that Argall had the negro 
particularly in view when he sent out the Zreasurer to rove on the West 
Indies), but Mr. Neill is surely right in showing that the notorious deputy- 
governor had a hand in bringing the negro into Virginia waters. 

Fourth. It is chiefly on account of the last part of the story that the 
present article has been written. It is no longer true that Virginia was 
the first of the United States of America to receive the negro.* In 1821 
Florida became a part of the territory of the United States, and the negro 
was introduced into Florida some thirty-two years before Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, was founded. The negro had touched the soil of Florida some 
thirty-seven years before he became an inhabitant there. According to 
the Narrative of Cabega de Vaca, translated by Buckingham Smith, there 
were at least two of the race in the unfortunate Narvaez expedition to 
Florida in 1528. Cabeca was himself one of the few survivors of that 
expedition, and his relation comes down to us as the testimony of an eye- 
witness. One of the two negroes fell into the hands of the natives at 
some point in perhaps Louisiana or Texas, near the Gulf of Mexico, and 
nothing more was ever heard of him. The other, whose name was Este- 


* Here, as in the heading of this article, when the negro is spoken of as being received, it 
means received permanently. According to the Spanish historian Oviedo, the negro was tempo- 
rarily in South Carolina, called by the Spaniards Chicora, in 1526 (Historia, III, 627, 630), and, so 
far as is known, this was his earliest appearance on the soil of the United States. 
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vanico, the Spanish for Little Stephen, and who was born in Acamor, 
Morocco, accompanied Cabega and two others through Texas and Mexico 
to the Pacific Ocean, and thence southeasterly to the City of Mexico. 
Afterwards, as shown by Mr. H. H. Bancroft in his Avizona and New 
Mexico, Estevanico accompanied an expedition from Mexico to that por- 
tion of the continent now comprised in the United States, as guide and 
interpreter, and was finally slain by the natives somewhere in Arizona. 
He was the discoverer of Arizona. From the Spanish historian Barcia 
(Ensaio Cronologico) it is learned that the negro was also in the De Soto 
expedition to Florida in 1539, and we may be equally certain* that he was 
in the De Luna expedition from Mexico to the same state in 1559. 

But the negro was not in Florida to stay until 1565. Barcia says that 
Peter Menendez, upon whom the King of Spain had imposed the conquest 
and colonization of Florida, agreed in his original contract with the king 
to transport “five hundred slaves (whom he had been allowed to introduce 
without paying duty) one third of them females, for his service and that 
of the men who were with him,” and, in order that he might “ settle, people 
and cultivate Florida with greater facility.” It seems, however, from the 
same authority, that this agreement was never carried out. The expedi- 
tion of Menendez was hurried up by the news which had reached Spain 
that the Huguenots, or French Protestants, had begun to make settlements 
in Florida. The desire to assist in extirpating the Huguenots induced 
many more persons to embark with Menendez than he had expected, and 
he did not find it necessary therefore to secure the five hundred slaves. 
Barcia says that “ the zeal of the governor exceeding his obligation on this 
expedition, he took so many persons that he had no need of the five hun- 
dred negroes, and he did not take out a royal permit for them.’ One 
might infer with Mr. Fairbanks, in his History and Antiquities of the City 
of St. Augustine, that no negroes at all were brought over by Menendez, 
but the same author in his equally excellent Hzstory of Florida has taken 
the opposite view. The latter work was published in 1871, thirteen years 
after the former. 

It is certain that Menendez did bring some negroes with him to Florida, 
whether under the above agreement or not. Those vessels of his which 
succeeded in crossing the Atlantic reached the Indian town of Selooe, 
which at once became St. Augustine, on the 8th of September (St. Augus- 
tine’s day), 1565. Discovering that the Huguenots had already settled 
just above him, near the mouth of the St. John’s river, Menendez prepared 
to attack them. They expected an attack, but not in the way in which it 

* Winsor, II, 258. 
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came. Menendez approached them by land, when they expected him to 
come by sea, and thus surprising them, he had them at once at his mercy. 
Then followed that bloody massacre, which is looked upon by many as the 
darkest blot on the history of Spanish domination in the United States. 
Only a very few of the French succeeded in escaping, among whom were 
René Laudonniére, a captain of the French expedition, and Jacob Le 
Moyne, an artist who accompanied him, and both these left accounts of 
the French settlement and its destruction by the Spaniards. Laudon- 
niére, in his ZL’ Histoire notable de la Floride, which was edited by Basanier 
and published at Paris in 1586, makes it appear that when Menendez landed 
at St. Augustine he had some negroes with him: 

“Captains St. Marie and La Grange still further represented to him 
[Ribault, whose policy was to meet the. Spaniards by sea] that they did 
not think that such an undertaking should be carried out; that it was 
much better to keep the land and diligently to fortify themselves; that 
when the 7rinzté (which was the principal one of the vessels) should have 
returned, there would be a much better prospect of accomplishing that 
voyage. Notwithstanding, lie resolved to do it, and all the more when he 
heard through King Emola, one of our neighbors who had arrived in the 
meantime, that the Spaniards had come down in great numbers, they had 
taken possession of the houses in Celoi, in the largest of which they had 
put the negroes whom they had brought for the purpose of making them 
work, and had taken lodgings; [and that] around them they had dug 
several trenches.” * 

So an Indian king or chief of the name of Emola brought Ribault 
word that the Spaniards had taken possession of the houses at Selooe, or 
St. Augustine, in the largest of which they had lodged themselves and 
their negroes. The word in the French is mégres. 

And this statement by LLaudonnitre as to the presence of the negro in 
Florida at the time is more than confirmed by Le Moyne. Le Moyne, the 
artist of the French expedition, wrote his account in Latin, and it was 
first published with its accompanying illustrations by Dt Bry at London 
in 1591. In his Brevis Narratio, Le Moyne says: 

“The ships having been driven by the winds near to the shore, being 
unable to approach, the captain Cossette wrote a letter to Ribault, which 


* For this translation from the French, and also for every translation in this article from the 
Spanish, except as otherwise specified, I am indebted to Mr. H. L. Thomas, translator to the 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. And for the translation of the passage from Le Moyne, 
which appears in this article, I am indebted to Dr. A. P. Montague, professor of Latin in the 
Columbian University, Washington. 
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a sailor, having received, concealed on his person, and leaped into the sea 
at great peril of life; after he had swum for a long time, he was seen by 
one of our people, and immediately a small boat was sent to receive him 
and bring him to Ribault. The letter written was as follows: M. Ribault; 
Yesterday immediately after four o’clock in the afternoon a Spanish fleet 
of eight ships came into our view, six of which threw out their anchors 
near us. But we perceiving that they were Spaniards, cutting our cables, 
made sail; but they immediately spreading their sails, pursued us the 
whole night and cast many shots against us, but seeing that they could 
not catch us, five or six miles below they disembarked, a great number of 
Ethiopians being led out of the ships, bearing spades and picks; in regard 
to which you will take counsel according to your wisdom.” 

And in the same connection Le Moyne represents Ribault himself as 
speaking of the “works thrown up by the Ethiopians.” So Captain 
Cossette not only confirmed the statement of the Indian chief that 
negroes had been landed in Florida, but he testified as an eye-witness 
that a “ great number” of them had been landed. And Ribault himself 
took them into account. ~-In the translation of the Brevis Narratio by 
Fred B. Perkins (Boston, 1875), the twice-used ‘“ Ethiopians’’ was not 
once allowed to appear. Inthe first case the translator renders ‘‘ negroes” 
when the Latin says Zthiopum, and in the second, “slaves” when accord- 
ing to the Latin it is 4thzopzbus. 

The settlement of the Spaniards at St. Augustine was never aban- 
doned. It is well known that in 1568 the Frenchman De Gourgues retali- 
ated upon the Spaniards on the St. John’s river, slaughtering them quite 
as brutally as Menendez had slaughtered the French two years before, 
but the settlement at St. Augustine was not touched. It is also well 
known that in 1586 the English navigator, Sir Francis Drake, on a north- 
ward trip from the West Indies, went ashore at St. Augustine and 
destroyed the town, but the people, who, seeing the approach of the 
English, had quietly repaired to the surrounding forests, were unhurt, and 
upon the withdrawal of the English returned to the site of the town 
and rebuilt what had been destroyed. So St. Augustine remains to the 
present day, and is the oldest city in the United States. The negro was 
present when its foundations were laid, and there is no evidence that he, 
any more than the white man, ever died out in Florida or fell by the 
hands of the natives, or removed from the country. Barcia finds him 
exceedingly scarce in Florida in 1687, but still he was there. In the year 
just named one John de Ayala, of St. Augustine, visited Spain and was 
granted certain privileges of trade, which included the transportation to 
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Florida, at half duty, of a dozen Spanish-speaking negroes to work in the 
fields. Barcia’s account is as follows: 

“Captain John de Ayala came to Spain from St. Augustine in Florida, 
in a vessel of his own, for the purpose of seeking re-inforcements and 
munitions of war; in the month of May leave was granted to him to sail 
to the port of St. Augustine without paying any fee for registration or 
any duty on such merchandise as he should bring to Spain or take to the 
Indies, not exceeding three thousand fesos in value. He took one hundred 
soldiers as re-inforcements and for their maintenance an order for another 
three thousand was given him, he having to settle the charge for passage 
with the director of the house of trade, so that he might collect it at the 
royal treasury at St. Augustine; and for the service which he was per- 
forming he was allowed to take twelve negroes having a knowledge of 
the Spanish language, for the cultivation of the fields in Florida; there 
was a great scarcity of negro laborers in that province, because none 
were brought there under the arrangement made by Spain for their im- 
portation ; one-half of the duties were remitted provided that he paid the 
other half into the royal treasury of Florida, to which effect a royal order 
was issued on the gth of May, although the project was unsuccessful, 
since only one negro reached St. Augustine, with all the other things that 
he had been instructed to bring, and he was received in the city with 
universal rejoicing on account of his good diligence.” 

Mr. Fairbanks (//orida) would leave the impression that the rejoicing 
mentioned was on account of the negroes that De Ayala was to bring, or 
rather the one negro that he did bring, but that can hardly have been the 
case. It was evidently on account of the whole enterprise which is set 
forth in the foregoing passage that there was universal rejoicing on the 
return of De Ayala. The one negro that he brought was of little signifi- 
cance in comparison with other considerations that the enterprise included. 
It is not easy to say just what Barcia means when he states that no 
negroes were brought to Florida “ under the arrangement made by Spain 
for their importation.””’ He may refer to the forementioned contract 
between the king and Menendez, but much more probably he refers to the 
general provisions of the 16th and 17th centuries under which negroes 
were furnished to the Spanish settlements in America. But in any case, 
Barcia does not mean to say that negroes were not brought to Florida by 
private persons and also by families as these emigrated from Spain to the 
New World. 

So much for the negro in Florida. It may be interesting to note that 
he was also among the Spanish settlers in New Mexico before he was 
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introduced into Virginia, though this is only incidental to the purpose of 
this article. I have not tried to study the matter from the contemporary 
sources. Mr. H. H. Bancroft, in his Avtzona and New Mexico, makes it 
clear enough that the negro was in some of the early exploration and 
missionary parties to the territory mentioned. Some representatives of 
the race were certainly in the province during the rule of Onate, which 
extended, say, from 1599 to 1608. Doubtless the negro continued in the 
province until the Spaniards were driven out by the natives in 1680, and 
returned with the Spaniards when they commenced their reoccupation of 
the province in 1692. And if all the records were at hand it would prob- 
ably be found that he was not only in New Mexico during the entire 
Spanish period, but that he kept up the succession when the province 
became a part of the territory of Mexico, also when it passed into the 
possession of the United States, and when it was reduced to a separate 
territorial form. So that were it not for the brief intermission already 
suggested from 1680 to 1692, even New Mexico might be said to have the 
advantage of Virginia in respect to the time of the introduction of the 
negro. As it is, he was received in New Mexico several years before 
Jamestown, Virginia, was founded, and remained there without interrup- 
tion until long after Virginia had become an established colony. 
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THE FASHION FOR LEARNING IN ISABELLA’S REIGN 


Prior to the time of. Queen Isabella there were but few schools in 
Spain, and not one learned institution of any note except in Salamanca. 
There had been some literary promise in the reign of John II., Isabella’s 
father, but it was speedily effaced under the anarchial sway of Henry IV., 
Isabella’s brother. Even the clergy in that period of universal corruption 
were often deficient in the most elementary knowledge, and only the year 
before Isabella’s accession the council of Aranda found it necessary to 
pass an ordinance that no person should be admitted to orders who was 
ignorant of Latin. 

Isabella was not long in projecting schemes for the better instruction 
of her subjects, in which Ferdinand had little or no part or sympathy, his 
boyhood having been spent in camps instead of schools and his tastes 
leaning in the direction of military glory. Isabella had received much the 
better education of the two, and was acquainted with several modern 
languages, but she had never studied Latin until after she became a queen. 
Seeing its importance as it was employed in diplomatic intercourse and 
the only common medium of communication between the learned men of 
the different countries, she applied herself bravely to its acquisition. Pul- 
gar wrote to her inquiring after her progress and expressing his surprise 
that she could find time for study amidst her multitude of engrossing 
occupations ; but he told her she could master Latin with the same facility 
she had already learned other languages. Another contemporary writer 
informs us that “in less than a year her admirable genius enabled her to 
obtain so good a knowledge of the Latin tongue that she could under- 
stand without much difficulty whatever was written or spoken in it.” 

Within the first year of her reign the art of printing was introduced 
into Spain, and through her liberal, intelligent patronage soon made rapid 
progress. She encouraged the establishment of printing-presses, and caused 
many of the works that had been produced by her subjects to be printed 
at her expense. By a law of 1480 foreign books of every description 
might be imported into the kingdom free of duty. Isabella inherited her 
father’s taste for the collection of a library, and as early as 1477 endowed 
the convent of San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo with numerous valuable 
books, chiefly in manuscript. Before the invention of printing these were 
what constituted libraries, and when they must on certain occasions be 
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multiplied a copyist would sometimes be at steady work twenty successive 
months in transcribing one duplicate copy of a volume. It has been esti- 
mated ‘“ that at this rate the production of four thousand copies by one 
hand would require nearly eight thousand years” ! 

Presently it had become the fashion to study the ancient tongues by 
both men and women of the highest rank. An Italian scholar of celebrity, 
Lucio Marinaeo Siculo, was induced to visit Spain in 1486, and soon took 
his place among the professors of Salamanca, where he filled the chair of 
poetry and grammar with great applause for twelve years, when he was 
transferred to the court and helped to interpret the ancient classics, par- 
ticularly the Latin. The renowned Peter Martyr in the meantime had 
been teaching the young noblemen of Castile, and the following notes 
from his pen are on record: ‘“ My house all day long swarms with noble 
youths, who, reclaimed from ignoble pursuits to those of letters, are now 
convinced that these, so far from being a hindrance, are rather a help in 
the profession of arms. I earnestly inculcate on them that consummate 
excellence in any department, whether of war or peace, is unattainable 
without science. It has pleased our royal mistress, the pattern of every 
exalted virtue, that her own near kinsman, the Duke of Guimaraens, as 
well as the young Duke of Villahermosa, the king’s nephew, should remain 
under my roof during the whole day ; an example which has been imitated 
by the principal cavaliers of the court, who, after attending my lectures in 
company with their private tutors, retire at evening to review them with 
these latter in their own quarters.” * 

Persons of all ages caught the enthusiasm for reading and study. 
Academies were multiplied and filled with pupils, and notable teachers 
were drawn from abroad by the most liberal offers of salary. The appetite 
was sharpened by the revival of classical study in Italy. Such was the 
reputation of the schools in Salamanca, that foreigners as well as natives 
were soon attracted there, and at one time seven thousand students were 
said to have been within its walls. Peter Martyr tells us that professor- 
ships in every department of science then known and in polite letters 
were there established, and that the throng was so great to hear his intro- 
ductory lecture on one of the satires of Juvenal that every passageway to 
the hall was blockaded, and the grave orator was borne to the rostrum 
on the shoulders of the students. 

Giovio remarked about the same date that “no Spaniard was accounted 
noble who held science in indifference.” Men of the most illustrious birth 
became foremost in scientific research. Don Gutierre de Toledo, son of 

* Pet. Martyr, Opus Epistolarum. 
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the Duke of Alva, and a cousin of the king, taught in the university of 
Salamanca. Delivering lectures in the same institution on Pliny and Ovid 
was Don Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, son of the Count of Haro. The 
professor of Greek in the university of Alcala was Don Alfonso de Man- 
rique, son of the Count de Paredes. Learning the rudiments of Latin with 
severest application was the Marquis of Denia, then over sixty years of 
age. Active study was not however confined to the dead languages, but 
touched every obtainable department of knowledge. Both theological 
science and jurisprudence received special attention. Treatises were pro- 
duced on medicine and the practical arts, mathematics was applied to 
astronomy and geography and navigation, and history which had always 
been held in honor however neglected was brought into the class-room 
and pondered over as never before. Presently an office of public archives 
was established at Burgos. 

There were not a few Spanish women who contributed to the intel- 
lectual brilliancy of this comparatively unenlightened period. Isabella’s 
Latin teacher was a woman who from her excellence as a linguist was 
called /a Latina. Another, Dofia Francisca de Lebrija, daughter of the 
historian of that name, filled acceptably the chair of rhetoric at Alcala. 
It was her father who made a literary pilgrimage to Italy to complete 
his discipline in classical literature, and’on his return occupied the 
Latin chair at Seville, at Salamanca, and at Alcala. In 1492 he published 
a Castilian grammar, followed by a treatise specially prepared for the 
instruction of the women of the Spanish court. Still another woman, 
Dofia Lucia de Medrano, publicly lectured on the Latin classics in the 
university of Salamanca. Some of the contemporary writers lavish great 
praise on two erudite sisters of the historian Hurtado, whose poetry and 
fiction made an epoch in the ornamental literature of Spain. They were 
children of the nobleman Count de Tendilla, who while ambassador at 
Rome had induced Peter Martyr to visit the Spanish court. It is inter- 
esting to look backward four hundred years and find learned women as 
well as men attending academic examinations, taking part in the public 
exercises of the gymnasium, and lecturing from the chairs of universities, 
but we shall not be likely to find it in any country except Spain, and to 
the influence and example of Isabella the credit must be given. 

The most competent masters to be found either in or out of the king- 
dom were employed in teaching the children of the queen. It was 
esteemed as necessary for them to understand Latin as their native 
tongue. They were educated for rulership, and Isabella had in view 
that combination of mental and moral excellence which was her ideal. 











THE HISTORIC GAMES OF OLD CANADA 


The pioneers and early colonists of La Nouvelle France were so scat- 
tered and dispersed over the vast forests of North America, by seaside, 
lake and river, that they eagerly seized every opportunity to cultivate 
mutual sympathy, respect, and good will. Their peculiar circumstances, 
common wants and perils, soon engendered among the hardy explorers 
—those true heralds of civilization—the friendliest and most intimate 
feelings. With the heartiest co-operation the task of building up a new 
community amid the wilds of the vast new continent—with savage 
tribes in all directions to face, and formidable and fast-growing rivals 
in the colonies to the south to confront and repel at every important 
geographical point—was arduous and uncertain; without it, well nigh 
impossible. Nor has this old neighborly and fraternal feeling died out 
among their descendants the habitants of to-day. They will, for exam- 
ple, walk miles after a hard day’s work on land or water, to join a 
party of comrades or friends; and any business that can be conducted in 
company is much preferred to solitary tasks. 

In truth, domestic reunions are as popular as of old in all parts of the 
province of Quebec. The people meet in each other’s houses, giving the 
preference to homes where there are marriageable girls. A cordial recep- 
tion awaits the caller the moment he crosses the threshold. The host, 
who generally wears his ¢ugue in the house, will immediately remove it, 
extinguish his inseparable companion, the pipe, and with a certain native 
grace, walk toward his visitor, whom he warmly grasps by the hand, 
requesting him to dégreyez-vous (a maritime expression meaning “ take off 
your things”), s’2/ vous plait, in which act he assists the visitor. The 
almost invariable request which now follows is, passez-vous assire, assts- 
sez-vous donc, “ take a seat, do sit down.” 

Les veilleurs et les veilleuses soon group themselves by the porch in 
summer, and around the stove or hearth in winter. The talking is very 
quiet and demure at first, but, the floodgates of reserve once broken, the 
conversation becomes general and lively. They generally begin with the 
subject of the weather; then follows the price of farm stuffs, the next 
season’s crop prospects, the speed of some famous horse of the locality, 
etc. Politics only engross them at election times, when aroused by dema- 
gogues for a brief period by appeals to their susceptibilities or prejudices. 
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The speaker is often interrupted with droll sayings and quizzical allusions 
to which he pleasantly replies, and not seldom with wit. Good nature 
prevails, criticism is unknown. Soon, however, with united voice, the best 
talker (raconteur), the most imaginative or traveled guest, is called upon 
to open his budget. The cry is generally for some tale of the days gone 
by (une histoire d’autrefois or des veilleries). 

The closest attention is given to the one who can revive old scenes 
and recall ancient experiences, natural or supernatural. They sit or 
kneel about, regardless of special provision for comfort, if only they may 
be near enough to feel the effect of the story-teller’s magnetic periods ; 
meanwhile the old women knit, and the old men repair farmers’ uten- 
sils. After story-telling comes a demand for some singer (“chanteur”) 
to treat the company to a romance or lament. When the singing is 
over dancing is proposed (dansons quelquechose, is the formula), and in 
the pauses between the dances games are played. During the evening, 
molasses candy and doughnuts are distributed, and with as generous hos- 
pitality as if they were the latest creation of Huyler’s or Bailey’s. A 
grand romping gallop in which young and old take part concludes the 
entertainment. Thus the hours are winged in those regions so remote 
from modern inspiration of pleasure that one would think they were 
leaden-footed. Enjoying so many jovial and convivial opportunities 
among themselves and away from the stir and progress of the world, is it 
astonishing that the French-Canadian peasants should have resisted so 
long the changeful, stimulating influences of our rapid age ? 

Some evenings are entirely taken up with story-telling, each narrator 
doing his utmost to excel his neighbor. All the resources of the imagi- 
nation are taxed to amuse the company as well as to excite their pas- 
sions and fears. Emotions are aroused, from laughter to deep pity or 
the shiverings of midnight fear. Racy rollicking yarns, fantastic bizarre 
tales, appalling blood-curdling legends, stories of dreaded hideous mon- 
sters, of wonderful all-powerful genii, of sportive mischievous elves, of 
gentle favoring fairies, of illusive bewildering will-o’-the-wisps, of puzzling 
wandering were-wolves, of awe-inspiring, chill-begetting ghosts, fall in 
rapid succession from the lips of the ingenious prolific story-teller. The 
conteur also clothes with the semblance of reality most unlikely incidents, 
but no one thinks of challenging them. In the French-Canadian homes 
the gay dance is a prominent feature of all convivial occasions. The more 
sensuous measures are avoided in obedience to the church, which enjoins 
“slow dances.” Jigs and reels are favorites, but they have been replaced 
of late years by dances of the “ branle” kind, in which leading dancers 
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precede, with the others repeating the movements, as in the cotillon and 
Sir Roger de Coverley. Dances with vocal accompaniments, named /es 
rondes chantantes, continue much in vogue. In the first the dancers, with 
hands joined, form a circle and sing, the leader’s voice soaring higher than 
all the others, Dans ma main droite je tiens roster ; entrez en danse, jolt 
rosier, “in my right hand I hold a rosebush; come into our dance, pretty 
rosebush,” Et embrassez, manon lon la, et embrassez qui vous plaira, “and 
kiss whom you love best.” The latter invitation or command accompanies 
the pushing of the boy or girl on the leader’s right toward the centre of 
the circle. The vocalists now stop, the kiss is given, the lucky one joins 
the circle to the leader’s left, another turning is begun, and one more 
actor pushed toward the centre of the circle, and thus merrily continues 
the game. In another vonde chantante, Fai trouve le nique de livre, 
“T have found the hare’s hiding place,” at the verse sautons, dansons, 
they jump and dance, and with the ending verse, sa/uez gui vous plaira, 
“salute whom you please,” the youth in the centre gravely bows to the 
preferred one. In all the figures there are graceful movements, politeness 
and courtesy, enlivened by a spirit of mirth and good will. They usually 
dance to the music of a fiddler who keeps time with his feet, or the strum- 
ming of a dombarde—jew's-harp. When no player is at hand, a musical 
old woman will start the entertainment by humming the dance music, the 
character of the music being a secondary matter. 

Among other diversions of the old colonists which rendered valuable 
aid inthe formation of friendship as well as in the pleasant spending of 
long evenings, I may mention colli-matla—blindman’s buff ”—/a poste 





— post-office ”"—/a chaise honteuse—‘the bashful chair ”—and kindred 
games which involved amorous penalties. Recule tot de la—“take yourself 
away from there”—also sometimes called 4 mariage trompeur—“ the 


deceitful marriage ”—is much enjoyed, especially by timid lovers. Under 
cover of the nonsense of the game many a bashful youth has become 
emboldened, and proposed for the hand of the girl whose affection he cov- 
eted. All the young girls are placed in seats, with a vacant chair to the 
right of each. The master of ceremonies inquires in a low voice of each 
of the girls whom she would like to see fill the empty chair. The young 
men are now called upon to guess those selected and to take their places 
accordingly. When a mistake is made, the master calls out, Recule tot de 
fa, and the guesser makes another attempt to discover the girl who has 
expressed a preference for his company. All being finally disposed 
according to the original choice, the play begins again. 

Another popular game with many is styled Madame demande sa 
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toilette, “‘ madam wants her toilet.” Each player represents a part of a 
lady’s toilet. Only one is omitted who stands in the centre of the group, 
and one of the players calls out each article; the party representing the 
article rises, bows, and sits down again. Should the latter be remiss or 
not prompt to answer, which sometimes happens on account of little side 
flirtations, the director calls aloud, Madame demande sa toilette. All now 
change seats in a scramble, for there is one seat less than the number of 
guests, and the one who fails to secure a chair is obliged to take the place 
of the youth hitherto standing. The delinquents or those who lose their 
seats are fined, the penalties being generally of the sentimental kind. The 
game continues until my lady has called in all the articles of her toilet. 
During the rush for seats many a tumble happens, and this adds greatly 
to the excitement and amusement of the occasion. 

They also play the above game in another way, and under more pic- 
turesque aspects. Mr. P. A. de Gaspé describes it thus: “ After the 
coffee and the customary fousse-café the company went out into the 
courtyard to enjoy country dances, and to play fox and geese and my 
lady’s toilet. Nothing could be gayer or more picturesque than this little 
game played in the open air and among trees. The players, of both sexes, 
took their places each under a tree; one only stood in the open. Each 
contributed his or her share to my lady’s toilet, one being her dress, 
another her necklace, a.third her ring, and so forth. As soon as the 
player who directed the game called for one of these articles, the one 
representing the article was obliged at once to leave his post, which was 
promptly taken possession of by another; then as the different objects 
belonging to my lady’s toilet were called for rapidly, a lively interchange 
of positions happened between the players, the one left out in the first 
place striving to secure any post which might be left vacant for an instant. 
This jolly game was continued until my lady thought her toilet complete. 
Finally on the cry, ‘ My lady wants all her toilet,’ every player quickly 
rushed to gain another place, and the one who was left out had to pay a 
forfeit. This game was the source of much merriment and clamor, as 
well as many ludicrous mishaps.” 

A game with song accompaniment is Le clairon du roy, and is played 
as follows: A young man stands in the centre of a company of youths, 
seated in a circle with hands joined. He throws to one of those seated 
a ring or similar object, which is caught and handed from one to another 
around under the chairs, meanwhile all singing, C'est le clairon du roy, 
mesdames ; c'est le clairon du roy qui passe, “ it’s the king’s clarion, ladies; 
it’s the king’s clarion who passes.” The first party endeavors to seize the 
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object which is being handed about. If he succeed he is replaced in the 
centre by the one from whom it is taken, and the game goes on as before. 
Ll est passé par ici, 
Le clairon du roi, mesdames ; 
lest passé par ici, 
Le clairon du rot jolt. 

Another game of the same character as the above is Quz veut manger 
du livre. Two chairs, occupied, are placed opposite one another, some 
distance apart. Behind each stands a dancer—a huntsman, and a hare. 
With the first invitation of the song, Quz veut manger du livre, n'a 
gu'a courir apres, ‘whoever wants hare has only to give chase,” both 
start on a race, the hunter striving to catch the hare; the runners keep 
outside the circle of the chairs. They may turn abruptly and retrace 
their steps, dodging now and then; but as soon as the couplet beginning 
Accorde, accorde, accorde, “\et up,” is reached, they resume their places 
behind the chairs and begin again at the couplet’s end. 

There is one other game not so often played of late years, but which 
Mr. P. A. de Gaspé describes: ‘A lady seated in an arm-chair begins by 
choosing some one as her daughter. Her eyes are then blindfolded, and by 
merely feeling the faces of the players, who kneel before her one by one 
with their heads enveloped in a shawl or scarf, she is required to pick out 
her daughter. Every time she makes a mistake she has to pay a forfeit. 
It is often a man or an old woman who kneels before her thus disguised, 
whence arises many a laughable mistake. As each person kneels at the 
feet of the blindfolded lady, all the others sing in chorus: 


‘Oh, lady, say, is this your daughter ? 
Oh, lady, say, is this your daughter ? 
In buckles of gold and rings galore, 
The watermen bold are at the oar.’ 


The blindfolded lady responds in the same fashion : 
‘Oh, yes, it is, itis my daughter,’ etc. 
Or else: 


a” 


‘Oh, no, it is not, itis not my daughter,’” etc. 


Whilst the youth of both sexes enjoy such pleasures, the middle-aged 
and elderiy devote themselves to some quiet game of cards. The favorite 
games are guatre-sept and gros-major, not unlike a//-fours, the stakes 
usually being apples, nuts, and such trifles. The shuffling of the cards is 
called by them drasser, a word of French-Canadian coinage. They also 
often play checkers and dominos. While engaged in playing, the facial 
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expression of the participants is a study; the brow is wrinkled with thought 
and anxiety, while the fixed eye and well-rubbed chin testify to careful 
deliberation as to the proper card to play. Some players are very demon- 
strative and often loud in their ejaculations of content or the reverse. 
The lookers-on are not slow to chafi the vanquished and point out sup- 
posed defects in the game. A defeat to the vain often leads to a deser- 
tion of the house, the scene of their humiliation, for some time to come. 
During the autumn evenings husking parties, Gbluchettes de blé 
a’ Inde, are organized. The first finder of a red corn becomes entitled to 
kiss the girl he loves best. The feverish anxiety and trepidation often 
displayed by the youths engaged in the search form a spéctacle at times 
highly amusing. They all enter earnestly into the game, as the success or 
failure of a seeker after the proper colored corn may prove an event of 
much importance ; for a more lucky rival may win the coveted prize not 
only for that evening but perhaps for all time. A cry of joy loud and 
hearty testifies to the delight of some fortunate swain, whose prompt 
claiming of the valued kiss serves as a signal for the general flight of the 
girls, followed by their admirers, till the game ends with the final capture 
and coveted embrace. When one of the gentler sex finds the sought-for 
corn, embarrassment is either feigned or experienced. All eyes being 
turned upon her, she is often confused and a natural kind of rouge over- 
spreads her face. If coy and artful she will proceed and kiss some relative, 
which will provoke the criticism on the part of the beaux present that it is 
a pity or a folly to waste so much sweetness upon the unappreciative. 
The manufacture of molasses candy is a no less enjoyable pastime 
with many. They work in couples, and as they draw the candy at arm’s 
length, ¢t7rer la tire, their faces are apt to come pretty close together, 
and sometimes the lips join. This is styled mesurer le ruban, an appro- 
priate title, since it not infrequently leads to the measurement of the 
strength of their affections later on. The fragrant odor of boiling maple 
sirup or molasses I always associate with vezd/es in the French districts 
of the province of Quebec. I see a lot of jolly fellows full of life, vigor, 
and mischief, engaged in trials of skill, strength, and cunning, the be- 
smearing of faces with molasses, the imbedding of candy in the hair, 
so difficult to remove afterward, the slipping of snow down the necks of 
unsuspecting victims, and innumerable other tricks, all in the best temper, 
the participants bent only on draining the cup of pleasure to the bottom. 
As a sort of prelude to the evening’s entertainment they will form 
parties in the afternoon and drive about the country. Hay carts and 
horses are gayly decorated with boughs and streamers, and the young 
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girls bright with posies and ribbons —pictures of health and happiness— 
sit in the bottom of the cart, others at the sides with feet pendent, all in 
the merriest humor, forming a pleasing and picturesque sight as they 
drive in the clear bright air under the wonderful blue skies of Canada, the 
air Jaden with the fragrance of wild flowers and the country alive with 
the songs of birds, while fun, joke, and banter beguile the way of the happy 
rustics. 

Shrove Tuesday, Mardi-gras eve, is another occasion with this mirth- 
loving people for amusement. The midnight forms the boundary between 
the two seasons, Ash-Wednesday bringing their pleasures to a complete 
termination. There is not that deliberate concerted action generally 
observed in France and other Latin countries to secure an orderly or 
systematic observance of this anniversary. Harmless yet effective means 
of amusement are resorted to for the purpose of obtaining all the diver- 
sion possible. Youths disguised in fantastic costumes visit the various 
farm-houses singing appropriate songs, expecting and receiving refresh- 
ments in return, besides small coin. If given nothing, they chant rhymes 
or couplets, denouncing the niggardliness of their host. Tricks also will 
sometimes be played on housekeepers who are deemed impolite or mean. 
At Easter eve similar scenes are re-enacted with songs and observances 
suitable to that occasion. 

La mi-Caréme—mid-Lent—is regarded as a kind of half-way station 
in the penitential journey, usually seized for purposes of relaxation. 
Then for a brief space the rigors of the season are set aside. Through- 
out Lent eating between meals is forbidden, but on this exceptional even- 
ing a collation is allowed and dancing also. Among the refreshments, 
besides /a ¢ire, “ pancakes,” crépes, are in order, which are piled on plates, 
pyramid fashion, thickly overspread with crushed maple sugar. In one 
of these dainty cakes the hostess imbeds her wedding-ring, which is 
eagerly sought, the finder being regarded as the social hero of the hour. 
The festival is often personated by a young or an old woman, dressed in fan- 
tastic costume and wearing some old battered hat or bonnet, set off with 
well-worn towels, bits of faded ribbons, fish-bones, fish-tails, and similar 
ornaments, pinned over the dress at different points. To complete the 
comical outfit the face is covered with smut or burnt cork or tobacco 
juice, and the eyes screened with spectacles. Thus arrayed, this character 
goes among the guests playing the part of a fortune-teller. Generally the 
disguise is so clever, with altered voice, bent form, and affected gait, that 
recognition is impossible, She dispenses to those in favor words of praise, 
with a small cornucopia filled with maple sugar, raisins, and nuts, while 
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others receive censure and a cornucopia filled with potatoes, empty nut- 
shells, and fish-bones. As may be supposed, the company, particularly the 
lucky ones, are kept in fits of laughter by the droll remarks and happy 
rebukes of the censor of the evening. The effect is greatly enhanced 
by the imperturbable gravity of the speaker, who will sometimes insist 
upon having her decorated face kissed by some of the dudes, farauds, 
and if they hesitate the company compels prompt submission. The 
children, too, show much interest in the humors of la mz-Caréme, and are 
usually permitted to sit up that night. After the awards are made, 
rejoicing or bewailing follows, with resolutions to continue good, or do 
better in future. 

Formerly it was the custom for a number of persons to make the tour 
of their district on New Year’s eve in order to collect money and goods 
for the benefit of the poor. This visit was called la ignolée. From vari- 
ous causes, of late years—chiefly, perhaps, the trick of misappropriating 
the gifts and otherwise imposing upon the well-meaning donors—it has in 
most-places died out. This custom has been traced to the Druids, though 
Christians have, in their turn, employed it for worthy objects. A band of 
children picked up on the road precede the mature visitors, crying out 
with clear, far-reaching voices, La ignolée vient, “la ignolée is coming.” 
On reaching a house they halt and sing the first verse of their song, beat- 
ing time to the notes with sticks or long staves. On finishing the verse it 
is usual for the inmates to salute the vocalists gravely and invite them in, 
when the remainder of the song is given. The family is warned that if 
nothing is given the visitors will carry off the eldest daughter, whom they 
promise to treat well and to keep her feet warm. The singing ended, the 
guests partake of refreshments, and then receive the presents for the poor, 
called da guignoiée, which include a bulky piece of pork. These gifts are 
put into a bag and borne to a vehicle stationed at the door. 

Many an evening is thus gayly passed, shortening the long rigors of 
the unkind winter. 

Le Canadien, comme ses péres, 
Aime @ rire et @ s’é gayer. 


Perwfer Per.ter 


Boston, MAss. 











ANECDOTE OF COLLEGE LIFE AT EARLY DARTMOUTH 


In October of the year 1782, Dr. Wheelock, the president of Dart- 
mouth college, sailed for Europe, in company with his brother James, for 
the purpose of soliciting donations from France, Holland, and other coun- 
tries, for the benefit of the infant institution. They were provided with 
ample credentials, and after spending some weeks in France proceeded 
with friendly letters from the American envoys, Dr. Franklin and John 
Adams, to the Netherlands, where they were very kindly treated by the 
Prince of Orange. 

During the president’s absence Professor Woodward acted as chief 
executive, and Professor Ripley resided with the family in the presidential 
mansion. The following anecdote of this period is handed down to us by 
Mr. Dewey. The students, it seems, took advantage of the opportunity 
to rid themselves and the faculty of the little log hut, ‘the first sprout of 
the college,’ that stood near the mansion house, and had been honored 
with mention in Dr. Wheelock’s will. Being remitted to the occupancy of 
servants, it was by this time in a deplorable state of neglect and decay, and 
obnoxious to everybody. The yard about it, enclosed with a heavy log 
fence, was used as a pasture, encumbered with piles of blackened logs, 
and several of the ancient pines still standing. One December evening in 
1782 or 1783, Professor Ripley, in the president’s house, happened to be 
entertaining a friend from Connecticut, and dilating with much satisfac- 
tion upon the orderly behavior of the students and the freedom from 
noise and disturbance. In the midst of it they became aware of an 
unusual commotion without, and on going to see about it discovered a 
body of students assailing the log house in such a manner that in a very 
short time little was left of it. The professor made an effort to stay the 
work, but the noise overpowered his voice. By his order a young man 
named Hatch went to summon Professor Woodward, who, when awakened, 
asked very deliberately who he was and what was wanted. ‘Oh,’ said 
Hatch, ‘the rogues are demolishing the log house, and Professor Ripley 
wishes your presence there as speedily as possible!’ ‘ Well,’ replied the 
professor, ‘who are they that are perpetrating the mischief?’ ‘Oh,’ said 
Hatch, ‘I am there, and we are ail there, and the work is almost finished ; 
and if you, Mr. Professor, are not soon there, we shall have cleared out 
and you won’t catch us!’”—History of Dartmouth College. 
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STORY OF A JOURNEY TO NEW ENGLAND IN 1831 


The letters of William H. Seward furnish a picturesque glimpse of 
the facilities for traveling between New York and Boston sixty years ago, 
and also of the appearance of Norwich and Providence at that date. 
The following extracts are from the work recently published by his son, 
Frederick W. Seward. 

“September gth, 1831, I arrived at New York at five o’clock in the 
morning ; went up Cortlandt street and Broadway to the American Hotel. 
The streets were silent, and the great population had not yet left their 
slumber; but, by seven, milkmen, porters, carmen, servants, and all classes 
of laboring men were out, and the city exhibited the usual bustle and 
animation. Colonel Stone came to dine with me and introduced me to 
Colonel White of Pensacola, a member of congress, who has been to 
Boston on a similar errand with mine. At the head of the table sat a 
young man of thirty-two or thirty-three, of dark complexion and foreign 
dress, who Stone thought was Major Hamilton, the author of ‘ Cyril 
Thornton,’ because he wore mustaches, but who turned out to be an 
attaché of some foreign mission. On the right was a gray-headed, sensible 
old gentleman, in light blue coat, with prodigious ruffles on his bosom 
and at the end of his sleeves. This was Baron Stackleburgh, minister 
plenipotentiary from Sweden. Near him was Millis the poet. 

Thence I wended my way to the steamboat, and we were off at five 
o'clock. It wasa pleasant sail up the East River, into the Sound, leav- 
ing behind the city with its immense piles of buildings, passing Harlem 
and the beautiful shore of Long Island Sound, with its villas and country- 
seats. We soon arrived at Hell Gate, but the tide was high, and we 
passed through without difficulty. Then I was summoned, with all the 
other passengers into the cabin to attend to the distribution of the berths. - 
The manner in which this important matter is disposed of is ludicrous. 
About one hundred were gathered, seated by request, in four rows. 
Then the steward came along between the lines and counted us; after 
having done so he reported to the captain. Then the captain counted 
the tickets purchased and paid for. A number of tickets equal to the 
whole number of passengers were put into a hat, of these a number said 
to be equal to that of the berths were prizes, the others were blanks. 
The steward drew them forth and distributed them. I, of course, had a 
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blank; but the captain, in kind recollection of Stone’s introduction, took 
my blank ticket privately, and gave me a prize. 

Next morning I awakened at five, at the mouth of the Connecticut 
river; landed at Essex, took the stage, and at eleven reached Norwich, 
which is one of the most: beautiful towns I have ever seen. About as 
large as Geneva, it is built with great taste. The houses are principally 
of wood, but are spacious, and surrounded by trees and shrubbery. Dr. 
Tracy took me out to show me the town. Afterward, ascending a hill, 
we came to a little grove of forest trees, marked by a few very rough, old- 
fashioned gravestones. We got out of the chaise and went in. ‘ This,’ 
said he, ‘is the burying-ground of the Uncases, the kings of Mohican.’ 
It is truly a spot for a royal resting-place. The little river makes up to 
its very base, arched with forest-trees. Up this river the royal funeral 
procession used to come in canoes. You can imagine the scene when, 
quitting their canoes, the Indians, with their death song on their lips, 
ascended the little mount. The epitaphs are interesting as showing 
how easily the notions of the early settlers of Connecticut were imbibed 
by the honest and simple face of the Mohicans. 

September 11th. Yesterday morning I took the stage and arrived in 
Providence at nine last evening. The country is rocky and uninteresting, 
resembling the rocky part of Orange County. Our route was from Nor- 
wich to Jewett city, thence to Plainfield, where we left Connecticut and 
entered this state, which I have traversed from west to east. Providence 
containing about twenty thousand inhabitants, is situated on both sides of 
the Providence river, is built principally of wood, but is beautiful, and is 
more rural in its appearance than our towns and villages. I came to the 
‘Roger Williams Hotel,’ an excellent and spacious establishment. This 
morning I strolled over the town, up to the college-yard, and along the 
wharves, through streets well paved and perfectly clean, with buildings of 
granite, brick, and stone, all apparently new and in good order. There is 
nowhere anything to offend the eye. The wharves are clean; even the 
shipping seems bright or newer than that in other towns. 

I went to the Episcopal church where I made my morning devotions. 
I could not but observe, as we came to the prayer, for ‘all those who 
travel by land or by water,’ the advantages of the liturgy over the often 
confused and extravagant prayers of other denominations. I need not 
tell you how strange it seemed to hear the clergyman just before reading 
the first psalm, announce, ‘I publish the bans of matrimony between A. B. 
of Boston and C. D. of this town; if any of you know of any just cause or 
impediment why these persons should not be joined in the bonds of holy 
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wedlock, ye are to make it known—this is the first time of asking.’ Yet 
such is the form still observed here. After dinner I made my way to the 
door of a Baptist church, almost the largest I had ever seen (this town was 
settled by the Baptists). While standing at the door Dr. Wayland, the 
president of the college, came along. He having been a tutor at Schenec- 
tady while I was a student there, we immediately renewed our acquaint- 
ance. He gave mea seat, and I heard him preach a most excellent sermon 
on the doctrine of ‘original sin.’ After church he invited me home to 
tea with him. He was learned, clear, and rational; and, I think, he now 
stands deservedly at the head of the clergy of his denomination. 

September 13th. I left Providence at seven. The distance to Boston 
was forty-five miles. There were in the stage two ladies, one from Provi- 
dence, and one from Boston, the husband of the latter, two Quakers from 
Bristol, New Jersey, and two other passengers. We discoursed on all 
subjects—cities, politics, men, women, roads, bridges, stages, fashions, 
novels, poetry, printing, etc. They gave me instructions what to look at 
when I should arrive in Boston, commended me to the Tremont House, 
which is now the rage in the United States. Of course I could not get 
into it, except into No. 96, containing six beds, with the promise of having 
a private room next day. Behold me, then, with my trunk placed at the 
foot of cot No. 6, in room No. 96, meditating how and where to begin my 
tour of duty and observation. The dinner was served with ceremony; 
but who cares for dinners? Not you orl. So let it be noted that it was 
very splendid, and we pass on. While we were sitting there the noise of 
drums, trumpets, and clarions, announced the parade on the occasion of 
the departure of the elegant new standards, presented by the young men 
of Boston to Poland. We went forth to see it and a fine spectacle it was; 
the military with ‘pomp and circumstance’ and in strong force. The 
standards-were rich in satin and gold, and, as the assembled ten thousand 
people shouted, one could but share in the aspiration that these encourag- 
ing gifts might reach the Poles before they should be subdued. All the 
ladies of Boston were in the windows, and the gentlemen in the streets, 
As I stood gazing at the parade, Dr. Phelps said: ‘ You are now standing 
upon the ground on which was cammitted the Boston massacre in 1770’; 
and, truly, nearly every part of the town seems classic ground. Going 
down this afternoon to take the stage for Quincy my guide pointed out to 
me a cannon-ball projecting from the wall of a church, in the very spot 
where it was lodged when thrown from a mortar in Charleston, early in the 
Revolution. 

September 14th. Nothing I have seen is so beautiful as the environs 
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of Boston. Quincy is distant from the city ten miles, and very rural in 
appearance. The mansion house in which died one man who had been 
president of the United States, and which is now occupied by his son, 
who held the same exalted station, is a plain two story building, almost 
sixty feet long, with a few venerable trees before it, and two doors of 
entrance in front. An old-fashioned knocker brought a servant who said, 
‘ The president has walked up to his brother’s who is sick.’ Would he be 
in soon? ‘Probably not before nine. He walks there every evening and 
stays one or two hours. He will be in in the morning; he is always at 
home in the daytime.’ I left my card saying I would call in the morning. 
A little girl about five years old standing near bade me ‘ good bye.’ 

Wednesday. I spent my hours before breakfast this morning in a 
ramble through the churchyard looking at the monuments. I discovered 
several substantial ones erected to the memory of ancestors by a grand- 
son, and a great-grandson, and a great-great-grandson (John Quincy 
Adams) whose name was not expressed; and on one of the monu- 
ments it was stated of the deceased that he was ‘the father of John 
Adams’ and ‘the grandfather of the lawyer John Adams.’ Thus the 
burying-ground gives in the most unobtrusive manner, the genealogy of 
the Adams family, without a word laudatory of either of the presidents. 
Having obtained the key of the meeting house, I entered it, and there 
found the well-known inscription upon a plain marble monument in the 
wall, surmounted bya bust of John Adams. At nine o’clock I was shown 
into the house, and waited in the parlor until I was announced. The 
house is very plain and old-fashioned ; no turkey carpeting, no pier-tables, 
no pillar-and-claw pianos. Very plain ingrain carpeting covered the floor, 
very plain paper on the walls; modern but plain mahogany chairs, and a 
piano like yours, composed the simple furniture of the room, except an 
ancient portrait of General Washington, another of Mrs, Washington, 
one of Jefferson, and one of John Adams. 

A short, rather corpulent man, of sixty and upward, came down the 
stairs and approached me. He was bald, his countenance was staid, sober, 
almost to gloom or sorrow, and hardly gave indication of his superiority 
over other men. He was dressed in an olive frock coat, a cravat carelessly 
tied, and old-fashioned, light colored vest and pantaloons. It was obvious 
that he was a student just called from the labors of his closet. Without 
courtly air or attitude, he paused at the door of the parlor. I walked 
quite up to him while he maintained his immovable attitude, and pre- 
sented my letter of introduction from Tracy. He asked me to sit, read 
the letter, said he was happy to see me, sat down in the next chair, in- 
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quired with the earnestness of a particular friend concerning Tracys 
health, my arrival, etc. Our interview lasted three hours; he was 
all the time plain, honest, and free, in his discourse. He spoke of Gen- 
eral Jackson and the Seminole war without one word of reserve, or bitter- 
ness, or unkindness; thought his administration ruinous, but still doubted 
not but that he would be reélected. Of John McLean he spoke though 
not warmly. Of himself he said that he would not desire to be President 
of the United States again though he should have the assurance of a 
unanimous vote. He had had the office; he knew its duties, privations, 
enjoyments, perplexities, and vexations; but if the Antimasons thought 
his nomination would be better than any other, he would not decline; 
but hoped they would not mention him except on the ground that he was 
the best candidate. He said he should write in favor of Antimasonry. 
He knew what the opposing party would say, they would impeach his 
motives; he did not care for that ; he was accustomed to it; he was cal- 
lous to it. e spoke with great freedom of Daniel Webster, as a very 
great man. He spoke of Calhoun asa man possessed of great and splendid 
powers, having the capacity greatly to serve his country, but insincere. 
In short Mr. Adams was just exactly what I before supposed he was, a 
man to be respected for his talents, admired for his learning, honored for 
his integrity and simplicity, but hardly possessing traits of character to 
inspire a stranger with affection. Occasionally, indeed, he rose in tem- 
porary earnestness; and then a flash of ingenuous ardor was seen, but it 
was transitory, and all was cool, regular, and deliberate. As I left the 
house I thought I could plainly answer how it happened that he, the best 
president since Washington, entered and left the office with so few de- 
voted personal friends. 

September I9th. On returning from Quincy I finished and dispatched- 
my letters, and went in the evening to the theatre ; saw young Kean and 
a tolerably full house. The next day Mr. Gassett called with a gig. I 
rode with him to the university at Cambridge; traversed the halls, library, 
chapel, etc.; called on Dr. Waterhouse, who cordially welcomed me. I 
told him how much I was pleased with his work on the subject of Junius. 
He showed me a congratulatory and beautiful letter from James Madison. 
I went home by way of Bunker Hill; saw the half-finished monument and 
the scenes of many interesting incidents in the Revolutionary war; at 
night visited Mr. Odion, a merchant, who entertained a number of our 
friends with myself very hospitably ; talked politics till eleven. The next 
day I devoted to business ; dropped into the Atheneum; went in the 
evening to the theatre; saw Hackett in the character of Solomon Swap.” 

















MEMOIRS OF THE SIEGE OF QUEBEC 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF A FRENCH OFFICER ON THE “ CHEZINE 1 
[Contemporary account printed in the Universal Magazine, London, in May, 1761.]| 


On the roth of May, 1759, Monsieur de Bougainville arrived at Quebec 
from Old France in the Chezine, Captain Duclos; soon after which we had 
an account of the arrival in the river of fifteen merchantmen, under the 
convoy of Monsieur Kanou, and on the 20th counted twenty-three sail in 
the basin of Quebec. These vessels came in very good time, for the Eng- 
lish fleet was soon after them, and on the night of the 23d the fires on 
Point Levi gave us notice of its approach to the Bec. These signals were 
confirmed by a courier, who brought intelligence that fourteen ships were 
already come to an anchor at St. Bernebie. 

Monsieur de Montcalm, who was then at Quebec, immediately dis- 
patched an express to Monsieur de Vaudreuil with this account, who 
instantly repaired to the garrison, and both generals made the necessary 
dispositions for a vigorous defense. The Beauport side of the coast was 
fortified all along from the River St. Charles to the Falls of Montmorency ; 
a bridge of boats was built over this river, and the head of the bridge 
defended bya horn-work ; an intrenchment was thrown up in the meadow, 
which was carried on from St. Rock to the bridge; the entrance of the 
River St. Charles was secured by a boom, and this boom defended by two 
hulks with cannon, which were run ashore a little within the chain ; several 
bateaux were put upon the stocks, some of which were to carry a twelve, 
and others a fourteen pounder; a kind of floating battery was likewise 
begun upon of twelve embrasures, to carry cannon of twelve, eighteen, 
and twenty-four pounders, and ninety men, and the command given to 
Captain Duclos of the Chezine, who was the inventor of it. Batteries ex 
barbette were erected on the Quay du Palais, and those on the ramparts, 
and in the lower town, were repaired, completed, and considerably 
enlarged. Eight vessels were likewise fitted out as fireships, which did no 
execution, owing to the ill management of the officers who had the direc- 
tion of them, Fire-stages were likewise built, but met with as little suc- 
cess as the ships. A street was opened in the garden of the Bishop’s 
palace, for the easier communication between the town and ramparts; the 
passage that led to the Lower Town was blocked up, and the walls of the 
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houses pulled down that were adjoining it. The breaches in the city 
walls were all filled up; and such of them as could not be finished with 
masonry for want of time, were secured by a palisade from any sudden 
attack. The ships which were not likely to be wanted during the siege 
were ordered up the river as far as Batiscan, and all the seamen taken out 
but such as were absolutely necessary for working them; the rest were 
employed at the batteries; and all persons who could be of no service in 
the siege, such as ladies and others, were desired to withdraw from the 
city. This request, being considered by most people as an order, was sub- 
mitted to, but not without reluctance. 

About the middle of June advice was received that the whole of the 
English fleet was arrived at the Bec, and, the wind at north-east continu- 
ing to favor them, we soon learned that they had passed all the dangerous 
shoals and bad ground, and, without any accident, were safe at an anchor 
along the isle of Orleans. The fleet of the enemy consisted of one hundred 
and sixty sail. We counted sixteen of the line (of which three mounted 
eighty guns) and eight frigates; the rest were transports of different sorts. 
Vice-admiral Saunders commanded the men-of-war, 8nd Major-general 
Wolfe the troops destined to form the siege, and which might, in the whole, 
amount to about eight or nine thousand effective men. 

The whole of our army was assembled at Beauport, the last day of 
June, consisting of five battalions of regular troops, from seven to eight 
hundred a battalion ; the troops of the colony, and near an equal number 
of savages; the rest were only militia, and made up, in the whole, about 
fourteen thousand men. 

On the 30th of June, the enemy landed three thousand men at Point 
Levi, to oppose which body a party of one hundred savages only was 
detached from camp, who skirmished with them for a few hours, and then 
returned back, bringing with them about thirty scalps. Had a more con- 
siderable force been ordered out upon this service, sufficient to have 
brought on a serious affair, and to have ended it to our advantage, it cer- 
tainly had been more for the interest of our generals; this indeed was pro- 
posed, but, as it did not tally with the plan of defence agreed on, it was 
rejected and dropped. Whatever was the reason, the English did not fail 
to turn it to good account, and to avail themselves of our inactivity on 
this occasion, which furnished them with an opportunity to fortify them- 
selves on this side, and to erect batteries, which played briskly on the 
town, and soon reduced it to ashes. They opened these batteries on the 
12th of July in the night, which never ceased firing from that time to 
the 18th of September, a day famous for the surrender of Quebec. 
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The camp on Point Levi was scarcely fixed when another was discov- 
ered of greater extent on the point of the island of Orleans; but this last 
disappeared in a few days, and we observed a number of flat-bottomed 
boats, full of soldiers, to enter the North channel, and draw up under the 
cannon of two frigates, which two days before came to an anchor oppo- 
site to the church of the Guardian Angel. At first it was a doubt in our 
camp whether this motion of the enemy had any real object, and under 
this false persuasion that nothing could be attempted on that side, no 
measures were taken either to prevent or disconcert their operations, or 
to make them purchase their success at a dear rate. 

General Wolfe, observing no disposition on our side to dispute a land- 
ing, made a descent on the gth of July in the morning, and, in effect, met 
with no opposition but from the savages; these latter attacked a corps of 
four hundred men, which they defeated ; but this party being considerably 
reinforced the Indians were obliged to give way in their turn ; they sent 
however to the Chevalier de Levy for assistance, and he arrived too late. 
This was not the only instance in which the slowness of our motions was 
of service tothe enemy. — 

General Wolfe, finding no farther resistance, took possession of the 
heights to the left of the Falls of Montmorency, which commanded all the 
country to the right; and, having there fixed his own camp, fortified it 
with intrenchments toward the wood ; he erected likewise a strong battery, 
which raked the camp of the Chevalier de Levy, and would have reduced 
him to the necessity of quitting it had he not thrown up traverses to 
secure it from the cannon. General Wolfe, being master of the shore side 
to the left of the Falls of Montmorency, made no farther advances; the 
object he had in view was to make an attack upon our camp ; but the op- 
posite banks of the river, where he was obliged to cross, were so high and 
steep, and the little safety there was in passing a ford he had but a slender 
knowledge of, together with the number of thick woods which covered the 
country round, presented such a variety of difficulties to him as were not 
easily to be surmounted ; however, by drawing our attention another way, 
and obliging us to divide our forces, he flattered himself he should, in the 
end, accomplish his design. 

With this view he caused two ships to pass above the town of Quebec. 
This movement did not much alarm us at first ; but, others soon after tak- 
ing the same route, and this little fleet increasing every day, our generals 
began to be uneasy, and thereupon detached twelve hundred men from the 
camp to keep the enemy in awe on that side, and to prevent their making 
a descent. 
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All these transactions were attended with no events of consequence, and 
in no shape forwarded the main design of General Wolfe, who in the end 
took a resolution to make an open and general attack upon our camp, and 
that in such a manner as was most likely to finish the dispute between us. 
Accordingly, the 31st of July was pitched upon for this brilliant onset, 
and at nine o'clock in the morning four vessels got on their way and ad- 
vanced towards the Point De Lesse. On the shore (which rose in a kind 
of amphitheatre) our generals had thrown up an intrenchment flanked 
with two redoubts, one of which mounted cannon. Two of the sail just 
now mentioned ran in within the point, and two others went aground on 
purpose above it; a fifth, which appeared to us to be a man-of-war of sixty 
guns, came very near the former, but did not run ashore; and all three 
began a very brisk fire upon our intrenchments, which lasted from eleven 
in the morning to seven o'clock at night. This fire was seconded by the 
batteries on the falls, which, notwithstanding the traverses, galled our men 
more than the discharge from the shipping. 

Soon after the cannonading took place, about one hundred boats put 
off from the Point De Levi and made for the isle of Orleans; it was then 
past all doubt that an assault was intended. The generale was beat, and 
the whole of our troops marched out and lined the intrenchments from 
the centre of the camp to the left. The fire of the English was very 
smart; but our Canadians, tho’ it was the first time they had ever seen 
the face of an enemy, remained unterrified, and stood to their arms with a 
steadiness that greatly pleased our generals and merited their applause. 
About five o’clock in the afternoon the boats, which not without great 
difficulty had got the length of the isle of Orleans, advanced towards the 
Point De Lesse, and there landed about two thousand men. 

At that very instant appeared General Wolfe, at the head of a column 
of four thousand men, which had passed the ford at the Falls of Mont- 
morency, and marched up to one of our redoubts, which we had aban- 
doned for want of powder and ball; he gave orders to the grenadiers to 
seize upon this redoubt, but they were dislodged very soon by the fire of 
our musketry and obliged to retire in disorder, when the general, instead 
of rallying or bringing them back to the charge, ordered the retreat to be 
beat. The advantage which we had of the ground, and the good order 
he observed in our troops, probably inclined the English general to lay 
aside all thoughts of succeeding in this attack, and induced him to give it 
up. Certain it is that, had he attempted to have forced our lines, his 
whole army would have run a risk of being cut to pieces; for he must 
have carried the intrenchments by an escalade on three sides very difficult 
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to be mounted, and that in the face of an army much superior to his 
own. 

We lost in the action fifty-seven men killed and wounded, and the 
enemy about three hundred. The seamen that belonged to the two ships 
that were aground, after setting fire to them, retired to their boats. 

During the greatest part of the month of August General Wolfe re- 
mained inactive in his camp upon the Falls of Montmorency, and confined 
his operations to the burning and plundering of what houses there were 
in the country he was master of, waiting the arrival of the forces under 
Mr. Amherst before he made any new attempts; however, that general 
did not appear, and in the mean while the season of action was slipping 
away, and Mr. Wolfe saw with regret that his prey was ready to fall out 
of his hands; this determined him at all events to make one trial more, 
and to possess himself of the eminence on which Quebec is built. 

In consequence of this resolution, he reinforced the squadron already 
above the town, raised his own camp upon the falls, and removed it to the 
Point De Levi. This alteration produced a change in our camp; troops 
were drawn off from the left wing, which was now no longer in danger of 
any attack, and a reinforcement was sent to the right. 

Several days passed, and nothing material was observed; but, on the 
5th of September, several columns of the enemy were discovered marching 
upon the heights of Point Levi, and taking the road that led to the Falls 
of Chaudiére, where they embarked on board the squadron. 

General Wolfe, after marching and countermarching, came at last to a 
resolution to make an attempt in earnest at Le Foullon; and, on the 12th 
of September, at night, he landed one hundred and fifty of the Highlanders 
between St. Michael and Le Foullon, who with a great deal of difficulty 
climbed upto the summit of the cape, which was immensely steep, and fell 
upon the detachment that guarded the post of Foullon, taking them in the 
rear ; our soldiers, thus surprised, scarcely entered into action, but aban- 
doned their post and fled. The English army, having now no enemy in 
front to oppose them, scaled the path up the mountain without any diffi- 
culty, and soon gained the great road of St. Foy, along which they 
advanced in good order. 

Our troops quitted their camp and filed off, leaving a guard of one 
thousand five hundred men only to defend it, and took post upon the 
Heights of Abraham, waiting the arrival of the enemy. General Wolfe, 
upon first coming up, had ordered a company of Highlanders to take pos- 
session of the house De Borgia, from which an attempt was made to dis- 
lodge them by our troops, and which brought on a brisk and obstinate 
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attack; but all our efforts were to no purpose, as it was absolutely neces- 
sary to bring up cannon to drive them out. 

The two armies did not long remain in view of each other without 
coming to an action; our troops showed great eagerness to engage, and 
intrepidity, but kept it up a very little time only; it was judged proper 
to take immediate advantage of this spirit; however, it had been more 
prudent to have waited the arrival of Monsieur de Bougainville, who was 
advancing with the flower of the army, but our generals thought they could 
do the business without him and so marched upto the enemy. Our troops 
gave the first fire, and those of the English the second, and the affair was 
over; our right took to their heels, our centre ran away after them, and 
drew along the left, and so the battle was lost in less time than I am 
telling the story. 

An attempt was made to rally the runaways, but without effect; all 
that could be done was to collect a body of eight or nine hundred men 
together, whom they drew up in ambuscade in a copse of wood upon the 
right of the Hills of Abraham, and whose fire retarded in some measure 
the pursuit of the conquerors; some others who had recovered from their 
fright formed themselves into a few platoons ard made a stand, so that 
the action began to be renewed upon the declivity of the mountain in dif- 
ferent parts; however, the fatal blow was struck, and the enemy triumphed. 
We lost in this engagement between seven and eight hundred men killed 
and wounded. Monsieur de Montcalm died of his wounds the next morn- 
ing, Monsieur de Senezergues was found dead upon the field of battle, 
and General Wolfe survived his victory only four hours. Mr. Monckton, 
second in command, was wounded, but not dangerously. 

At the close of this unhappy affair Monsieur le Marquis de Vaudreuil 
assembled a council of war, to which the principal officers were summoned. 
At this council he declared his opinion, “that the troops should take their 
revenge the next morning, and endeavor to wipe off the stains they had 
contracted the foregoing fatal day.” This proposal, which seemed to carry 
a true sense of honor with it, ought never to have been rejected by those 
gentlemen who receive their sovereign’s pay, in order to maintain the spirit 
of honor; but so, however, it happened and the united voice of all the mem- 
bers gave as their sentiments, “that there was an absolute necessity for 
the army to retire to the river of Jacques Cartier; and the sooner it was 
done the better, there being no time to lose.” So the army broke up 
their camp that very evening, abandoning provisions, ammunition, bag- 
gage, and artillery, and marched all night to gain the Point Au Trempe, 
which was appointed the rendezvous for the whole. 














































MINOR TOPICS 
HON. J. H. B. LATROBE 


The Maryland Histortcal Society has sustained an irretrievable loss in the 
death of its president, Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe, who died in Baltimore, September 
II, 1891. 

Mr. Latrobe had completed his eighty-eighth year, but had been active and 
vigorous until a few days before his death, and for a quarter of a century had been 
devoted most earnestly to the interests of the society, and identified with every- 
thing that looked to its improvement and progress. His mental powers retained 
their full vigor and alertness, and his recollection of events transpiring in the early 
years of the century, so long ago as to seem almost like ancient history to 
most of the present generation, was so vivid, that when any event or subject 
before the society was under consideration, his personal reminiscences gave it a 
charm which was always the delight of the society. He was a man of wide 
culture, eminent as a lawyer and artist, a man of letters and a philanthropist; 
and although always rejecting political positions, yet exerted an influence upon 
the course of events second to few in his city or state. His death will be 
greatly felt by the whole community in which he lived, but in no place more 
than in the society which he loved, and to whose interests he devoted many 
hours of labor, and whose meetings he always rendered instructive and at- 
tractive. 

Mr. Latrobe was one of the first promoters and organizers of the African 
Colonization Society, was for a long while its president, and himself drew up, in 
1833, the constitution and the code of laws which were adopted when the colony 
became a nation. He was the most distinguished citizen of Maryland, but he. will 
be longest remembered as the father of the African Republic. He was a man of 
extraordinary versatility and strength. He early became a lawyer and the leader 
of the Baltimore bar. He was an artist and a writer of books of literature as well 
as of law, and had the honor of conferring the first prize for a poem on Edgar A. 
Poe while yet an unknown young man. He became distinguished as an engineer, 
an inventor, and a philanthropist, and was closely identified with everything which 
contributed to the progress of Baltimore. He was one of the party accompanying 
Peter Cooper on the trip of the first locomotive engine from Ellicott Mills to Bal- 
timore, which ran a race against a gray mare drawing acar on another track. 
There was some breakage in the machinery of the engine, which caused the mare 
to win the contest, and steam motors were for a time pronounced failures. He 
organized the telegraph company over whose lines the first message was sent by 
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electricity. He was for a long time president of the Maryland Institute, and was 
recognized as the connecting link between this generation and the generation of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. He was the last living man in 
the state who could boast of having been the personal friend of the signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, Charies Carroll of Carrollton. The decease of such 
a noble, enterprising, and venerable citizen seems to break the link which ccnnects 
our generation directly with that which preceded the American Revolution. 


COLONIAL RECORDS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


As early as 1856 the South Carolina Historical Society, whose first president 
was the late distinguished Carolinian and lover of the American Union, James L. 
Petigru, initiated the important work of securing transcripts of the historical man- 
uscript in the London record offices, relating to South Carolina, with the ultimate 
purpose of making up from these foreign sources, and from the records in the 
secretary of state’s office in Columbia, a complete collection of state annals from 
which an authentic history could be written. This work was necessarily sus- 
pended during the war, and subsequently, and for sufficient reasons. But some 
months ago, ex-Mayor William A. Courtenay revived the purpose of a previous 
generation, and the result is a business-like and eloquent report, in a pamphlet of 
fifteen pages, which shows the extent of the work to be done, and earnestly advo- 
cates that the state should undertake it as a public duty, in the interest of all the 
people, and for the substantial reason that it is beyond the means of private 
enterprise. 

In the appendix to the report is a letter from the secretary of state giving an 
abstract of papers already in his office, and it will be a pleasure to learn that a 
very large and valuable collection of early documents is still preserved there, 
despite war and conflagrations. The documentary history of South Carolina will 
elicit interest outside of the state as well as within it. A recent writer says: “The 
history of no state in the Union would equal South Carolina if the records could 
be gathered and systematically arranged. It is a history filled with striking inci- 
dents and remarkable events. The province itself was that spot in the New World 
where the political theories of Shaftesbury were planted, where they grew and 
flourished, and from which they spread out over Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, and influenced thought as markedly as the impression of New England 
made itself apparent on the people of the northwest.” 
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KENTUCKY WILL HAVE A CENTENARY 


On the first of June, 1892, the state of Kentucky will be one hundred years 
old, and the Filson Club, which is a historical association with members in every 
county in the state, will celebrate the event with appropriate ceremonies in Louis- 
ville. The chairman of the centenary committee, Colonel R. T. Durrett, will 
open the exercises in the forenoon of the appointed day with an oration descrip- 
tive of the origin, establishment, and progressive development of the common- 
wealth of Kentucky, which will be followed by a poem on the same theme by 
Major H. T. Stanton. In the afternoon there will be several addresses by chosen 
speakers on subjects assigned to them, and in the evening an old-time banquet to 
which the guests will be invited and toasts relating to the pioneer period responded 
to by chosen speakers. 

During the month of June following there will be an exhibition of Kentucky 
souvenirs in a pioneer fort erected for the purpose in one of the parks of Louis- 
ville. After the celebration is over and the exhibition closed the entire proceed- 
ings will be published in book form for preservation, including a catalogue of the 
souvenirs exhibited with the names of their owners, and a list of the contributors 
to the expense fund. The centenary committee are: R. T. Durrett, chairman, 
Ed. T. Halsey, Wm. H. Whitsett, R. W. Knott, Wm. J. Davis, J. Stoddard Johnston, 
Jas. S. Pirtle, B. W. Duke, H. W. Bruce, John B. Castleman, Andrew Cowan, 
Thomas Speed, secretary. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON ON ARBITRATION 


The general topic for discussion by the Ecumenical Methodist Council on its 
tenth day’s session at Washington, October 17, was “War and Peace.” The first 
essay of the morning was read by Mr. Snape of Liverpool, entitled ‘‘ International 
Arbitration.” At its close there was a brief pause in the proceedings for a few 
minutes, and then the small door to the right of the pulpit opened, and the Presi- 
dent entered, accompanied by the Rev. Dr. Corey. Everybody in the church rose 
and there was an outburst of applause as the President ascended the platform and 
was presented to the chairman, who in turn announced: “I have the honor of 
presenting Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States of America.”” An- 
other burst of applause followed, and when this had died away the President, 
stepping forward, said : 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conference : I came here this morning 
to make an expression of my respect and esteem for this great body of delegates 
assembled from all the countries of the world, and much more to give a manifesta- 
tion of my respect and love for that greater body of Christian men and women for 
whom you stand. Every Ecumenical Conference is a distinct step in the direction, 
not only of the unification of the Church, but of the unification of humanity. 
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Assembling from countries unlike in their civil institutions, ther Church not wholly 
in accord as to doctrine and church order, you come together to find that the un- 
likeness is not so great as you had thought, and to find this common sympathy and 
common purpose greater and larger than you had thought—large enough presently 
to overspread and extinguish all those transitory lesions and divisions. I am glad 
to know that as the followers of Wesley, whose hymns we sing, you have been in 
consultation as to the method and time when these minor divisions among you may 
be obliterated. It is the natural order that sub-divisions should be wiped out 
before the grand divisions of the Church can be united. Who does not greatly 
rejoice that the controversial clash of the Church is less than it once was—that we 
hear more of the work of the Master and His teachings of love and duty than of 
hair-splitting and theological dissensions? I recall many years ago, while visiting 
a watering place in Wisconsin that when the Sabbath came around I went, with 
some friends, to a little Methodist church*in an adjoining village. The preacher 
undertook to overturn my Presbyterianism, and an irreverent friend who sat beside 
me, as the young man delivered his telling blasts against Calvinism was constantly 
emphasizing the points made by nudges of his elbow. I am glad to recall that 
although since then I have worshipped in Methodist churches, that was the last 
experience of that kind I have had. 

You have to-day as the theme of discussion the subject of International Arbi- 
tration, and this being a public and enlarged use of the word, perhaps makes my 
presence here as an officer of the United States specially appropriate. It is a 
curious incident that on this day—appointed by me some days ago and before I 
was aware of the theme of the occasion which we have here this morning—I had 
appointed this afternoon to visit the great-gun foundry of the United States at the 
Navy Yard. Things have come in their proper sequence. I am here at this arbi- 
tration meeting before I go to the gun foundry. This subject is one which has 
long attracted the attention, and I think I may say has as greatly attracted the 
interest and adherence, of the United States as that of any other Christian power 
in the world. 

It is known to you all that in the recent conference of the American states at 
Washington the proposition was distinctly made and adopted by the representatives 
of all, or nearly all, of the governments represented that, as applied to this hemi- 
sphere, all international disputes should be settled by arbitration. Of course there 
are limitations as yet, in the nature of things, to the complete and general adoption 
of such a scheme. It is quite possible to apply arbitration to a dispute as toa 
boundary line ; it is quite impossible, it seems to me, to apply it to a case of inter- 
national feud. If there is present a disposition to subjugate, an aggressive spirit 
to seize territory, a spirit of national aggrandizement that does not stop to consider 
the rights of other men and other people—to such a case and to such a spirit inter- 
national arbitration has no, or if any a remote and difficult, application. It is for 
a Christian sentiment, manifesting itself in the fair international arbitration. 
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But I did not intend to enter into a discussion of the theme for the setting 
forth of which you have with deliberation appointed those who have given it attention. 
Let me therefore say simply this: for myself, temporarily in a place of influence 
in this country, and much more for the great body of its citizenship, the desire of 
America is for peace with the whole world. It would have been vain to suggest 
the pulling down of block-houses and family disarmament to one of the settlers on 
the hostile Indian frontier. He would have told you rightly that the times were 
not right. And so it may be and is probably true—the Devil still being unchained 
—that we should have our gun foundries, and that we shall best promote the 
settlement of international disputes by arbitration when it is understood that if the 
appeal is to some other tribunal we shall be not unprepared. There is one unity 
of the Church and but one of humanity. It is through this great Christian senti- 
ment, characterized by a high sense of justice and by a spirit of love and forbear- 
ance imposed on civil institutions and civil governments of the world, that we shall 
approach best arbitration methods of settling disputes. Let me thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, and you gentlemen of the conference, for the privilege of standing 
before you for a moment and for this most cordial welcome you have given me. 
I beg to renew my high appreciation of the character of this delegation and the 
membership of the great church from which you come. I hope that in your 
remaining deliberations and in your journeys to your far-distant homes you may 
have the guidance of that God whom we all revere and worship.” 

As the President concluded and passed out of the church, the entire conference 
rose and applauded. 

Several addresses followed of exceptional interest. Bishop Newman of Ne- 
braska said that not until the spirit of Christ is the ruling force in our nature can 
peace supersede war. Mr. Atkinson of London said he was in favor of arbitration, 
but not with one arm tied behind us. England did that once, and she would 
hardly do it again. T. Ruddle of the Bible Christian Church, Devon, followed. 
This question, he said, was essentially’ a workingman’s question. They pay the 
piper in case of war. Rev. Dr. Buckley of New York said that it was the duty of 
every nation to be prepared for war. He was not one of those who denounce all 
wars as sin. The Rev. William Arthur of London also strongly favored the estab- 
lishment of an international tribunal for the settlement of all differences between 
nations. The Rev. John Bond of London followed in the same strain, and in the 
course of his remarks claimed for England the credit of first proposing arbitration 
as a means of settlement of the A/adama claims difficulty. 














ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 


DEMONSTRATION AGAINST CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
» IN 1779 


JOURNAL OF BRIGADE MAJOR F. SKELLY 


From the original manuscript in the Abertoff Collection 


Contributed by Colonel Charles C. Jones, Jr., LL.D. 
[Conclusion from page 154.] 


“June 


20th. Gen! Lincoln with his whole Army (five thousand men) attacked at Stono 
at eight o’clock this morning. He had six pieces of Cannon. We had not above 
six hundred men. The Redoubts not strong and the abatis good for nothing. 
The action lasted an hour anda half. The Rebels repulsed with considerable 
loss. Reenforcement arriving from John’s Island, we followed them into the 
woods. They retreated, some towards Jacksonborough, some towards Wallace’s 
Bridge. We had four Officers killed and six wounded, and about a hundred and 
twenty non Commis‘ and privates killed and wounded. 

21st. Position as yesterday Morning. 

22nd. The Same. 

23d. Quitted Stono. The whole Army on John’s Island. 

24th. Army on John’s Island. 

25th. The same. 

26th. Army crossed to Simond’s Island. First division crossed to Edisto 
Island. 

27th. Last division under Col" Maitland crossed to Edisto. Whole Army on 
that Island. 

pi mtg On Edisto Island. 

July. 

1st. Army on Edisto Island. 
2nd and 3rd. The Same. 
4th. First division began to cross St. Helena Sound. 
5th. Army crossing. 
6th. Still crossing. 
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7th. Most of the Army on St Helena and Ladies Island. Rear Guard on 
Pine and other islands. 

8th. Army crossing to Port Royal Island. 

gth. The whole arrived on Port Royal. Col" Maitland (whom I had the honor 
to be with during the whole Campaigns as Brig Maj‘) took the command on Port 
Royal Island with a Troop of Cavalry, the L* Infantry, the 71st Reg', a Batt" of 
Hess™ and some Carolinians. The rest of the Army with Gen! Prevost went to 
Savannah. We remained in peaceful possession of Port Royal Island till the 12th 


September 1779 when we quitted it. 
F. Skelly, M. B. 
SAVANNAH, 8th Movr 1778.” 





LETTER FROM COL. MARINUS WILLET TO WASHINGTON 
[FROM THE COLLECTION OF WILLIAM L. STONE. | 


ALBANY, 30 Fanuary, 1783 
SIR: 

Since writing the inclosed of the 28th, I arrived at this place and have been 
here just long enough to enquire whether the article of provisions will be ready in 
time and have reason to believe it will. I have likewise enquired about axes, and 
am informed none are to be had here. I should therefore rejoice to see a few 
forwarded from below in time, as I fear considerable Inconveniences from want of 
our own Regimental Supply being very poor ; and they will be an Important Article 
to us on the March. 

On my way to this place I received a Copy of the Gen' Orders of the 3d of 
Dec., respecting the present system of Issues so that I am no longer at a loss 
on that subject. Yet I was sorry to be informed by our paymaster that no sub- 
sistence money had arrived at the Pay Office below for our State troops. The 
cause of this omission I am unacquainted with, but as it leaves us in a most disa- 
greeable predicament I wish to hear that this embarassment is removed. The 
Clothing is forwarded to the Troops, but as the paymaster Informed me no blankets 
had arrived in Store at N. Burgh when he was there, but that some were dayly ex- 
pected ; and a considerable portion of the troops are without Blankets. I should 
be very Glad if any have since arrived and they could possibly be forwarded on in 
time that it might be done ; not that I mean to suggest that the want of ’em need 
prevent the Execution of the Enterprise. But I have a great desire to see all the 
men as comfortable as possible on the March. 

With the greatest esteem and respect, 
I have the honor to be your 
Excellency’s very ob* serv‘ 


M. WILLET 
His Excellency Gen’l Washington. 
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The back of this letter bears, in Col. Willet’s handwriting, the following 
endorsement : 

Permit the bearer, Thomas Clump, Express-ryder, to pass to Head-Quarters at 
New-Burgh. Should any accident happen to his horse or himself, All Magistrates 
and others are humbly requested to afford him such assistance as he may stand in 
need of, in order that his dispatches may not be delayed. And any necessary 
expences which may acrue on this account I promise to settle. 

M. WILLETT, Cole Commander 

ALBANY, 30th January, 1783 


LETTER FROM GENERAL HENRY DEARBORN TO GOVERNOR 
DANIEL D. TOMPKINS OF NEW YORK. 


[FROM THE COLLECTION OF LAURANCE F. BOWER. | 


HEADQUARTERS, GREENBUSH, August goth, 1812. 
SIR: 

Being duly authorised by the President of the United States I take the liberty 
of requesting your Excellency to order out an additional number of troops, to 
reinforce those now on the frontiers of this State—for Niagara, one thousand 
including officers, to Sacket’s Harbour, Ogdensburg & Platsburgh, sixteen hun- 
dred—or two thousand six hundred in the whole, to be sent to the frontiers of 
this State, in such proportions to the different parts as may be found most expe- 
dient. Your Excellency will readily perceive the necessity of ordering the men 
to appear as fully armed & acquiped * as possible as the troops should be correctly 
mustered at their respective rendezvous and there should not be an undue pro- 
portion of officers. 

With the highest respect I am your Exceliency’s 
Obed‘ Hum! Serv'* 
H. DEARBORN 


P. S. Sir, I should presume that one hundred and fifty or two hundred men 
would be sufficient for Oswego. 


r1;.49, 
* So spelled in letter. 
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THREE EDUCATIONAL LEADERS— 
George William Curtis, in his address at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of Vassar College, said: “ Eighty 
years ago Sydney Smith, reviewing in 
the EZainburgh Thomas Broadhurst’s ad- 
vice to young ladies on the improvement 
of the mind, a title which might have 
described the books that were read by 
the good young ladies in Miss Austen’s 
novels, remarked that the immense dis- 
parity which existed between the knowl- 
edge of men and women admitted of no 
rational defense. ‘Because,’ said the sen- 
sible canon, ‘ nature has been as bounti- 
ful of understanding in the one sex as 
the other.’ While he was writing, Mrs. 
Emma Willard—whose name should be 
always held in honor at every institution 
in the world—was improving the minds 
of young ladies at a school in Vermont, 
and a few years afterward founded upon 
the banks of the Hudson the Troy Fe- 
male Seminary. This was a conspicuous 
advance in the scope and conception of 
such academies of that day. But the 
time was ripe for Mrs. Willard, as it was 
for Columbus and for every leader of 
civilization. In the year after the open- 
ing of the Troy Academy Miss Catharine 
Beecher at Hartford began her higher 
school for young women, and at the 
same time Mary Lyon was already teach- 
ing in New Hampshire. These schools 
showered the seed of the higher educa- 
tion of women all over the country, and 
Mary Lyon cherished the hope of a 
school “which should be to young 
women what a college is to men,” and by 
patient devotion and persistence she 


modestly founded at last the Mount 
Holyoke Seminary.” 





FICTION IN LIBRARIES—In Paris, as 
well as with us, it is found that the value 


‘ef public free libraries as a means of ed- 


ucating the masses is small. An attempt 
was made to induce people who frequent 
the sixty-four free libraries in Paris to 
prefer instructive books to works of fic- 
tion, but the only result of this was a 
decrease in the number of readers. So 
the endeavor was abandoned, the au- 
thorities coming to the conclusion that it 
is better the public should read novels 
than not read at all. At present nearly 
fifty per cent. of the books taken out are 
novels. Both in London and Paris we 
may as well accept the inevitable. The 
free library is not a place where the ar- 
dent student learns the latest lessons of 
science or studies the masterpieces of 
literature past and present. The reader, 
if of the male sex, goes to search the 
scriptures of the sporting prophets ; if 
a woman, to read the fashion papers and 
the fiction of the day. The books best 
worth reading are unread.—S?¢. James 
Gazette. 





HISTORICAL WRITING IN AMERICA — 
Professor Jameson, in his lectures recent- 
ly published in a hand-book by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., says : “ To turn from 
Captain John Smith to Governor William 
Bradford is like turning from Amadis of 
Gaul to the Pilgrim's Progress. The 
worthy governor of Plymouth Plantation 
had slain no Turks, had undergone no 


‘ 
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romantic adventures, had been signally 
befriended by no princesses or noble 
dames, whether heathen, Mohammedan, 
or Christian. Cotton Mather says of 
Bradford : ‘He was a person for study 
as well as action; and hence, notwith- 
standing the difficulties through which 
he passed in his youth, he attained unto 
a notable skill in languages; the Dutch 
tongue was become almost as vernacular 
to him as the English; the French 
tongue he could also manage ; the Latin 
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and the Greek he had mastered ; but the 
Hebrew he most of all studied, because 
he said he would see with his own eyes 
the ancient oracles of God in their na- 
tive beauty. He was also well skilled 
in history, in antiquity, and in philoso- 
phy ; and, for theology, he became so 
versed in it that he was an irrefragable 
disputant against errors. But the crown 
of all was his holy, prayerful, watchful, 
and fruitful walk with God, wherein he 
was very exemplary.’” 


QUERIES 


SITE OF JOHN STREET THEATRE—Are 
there any documents showing the exact 
location of the old John Street Theatre 
in New York ? A. B. C. 





OLDEST TOMBSTONE IN NEW YORK— 
In the old burying ground at Mecox, 
near Southampton, Long Island, is the 
following inscription: “ Here lyeth the 
Body of Anthony Ludlam, who dyed 
March the 17th Anno 168}, in the 31 
year of his age.” 

Does any one know an older tomb- 
stone in the State of New York ? 

HIsToricus 





SCHRYER’S HOOK—In a patent granted 


Cornellissen in 1664, a lot of land is 
granted in New Amsterdam (then New 
York), “at Schryer’s Hook,” “being a 
triangular hook, bounded northwest by 
the lot of Nicholas Backer, and east by 
the garden heretofore belonging to the 
West India Company, being on the 
southwest side five rods and ten feet.” 
Where was Schryer’s Hook? W.L. P. 





REMOVAL OF KING’S BRIDGE—In the 
year 1713, an act was passed by the 
New York legislature, “Authorizing 
Frederick Philipse, a minor, to remove 
King’s bridge to a more convenient 
place.” Is there anything to show that 
the bridge was ever elsewhere than in its 


by Governor Richard Nicolls to Ide present location? W. S. 
REPLIES 
PRESENT WHEREABOUTS OF THE articles, viz., No. vi., specifying that 


BRITISH COLORS [xxv1. 317|—This is a 
question which has given rise to a vast 
amount of discussion, and regarding 
which much has been written upon both 
sides. 


It is certain that one of the 





“nothing belonging to the king should 
be hidden,” was violated, Mrs. General 
Riedesel, by her own account (see 
Memoirs and Letters of Madame Riede- 
sel), having secretly packed away the 
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Brunswick colors (not the Hesséan) in 
her private baggage and carried them 
home, a feat which she seemed to con- 
sider a most praiseworthy act. 

The colors of the 9th English regi- 
ment—and this answers in part Mr. Fitz 
Gerald’s question—also concealed by 
Colonel Hill at the surrender, in viola- 
tion of the same article, are now (1891) 
in the military chapel at Sandhurst, 
England, and have been photographed. 
However, Mr. Fitz Gerald is referred on 
this point to my “ Revolutionary Letters” 
recently published, and a_ review of 
which appeared in the October number 
of the Magazine of American History, 
and also to General Horatio Rogers’ 
“ Haddon’s Journal,” for a most thor- 
ough and exhaustive discussion of this 
entire matter. 

I do not wonder at Mr. Fitz Gerald’s 
writing for information on this matter, 
for the library of the war department 
at Washington is really about the most 
poorly equipped in all matters relating 
to such points as those, of any in the 
United States. Wi Liam L. STONE 

JERSEY CITY, October 1, 1891. 





® 

THE ALHAMBRA OR COLUMBUS BELL 
[xxvi. 260]—‘ When the standard of 
Spain floated from the highest tower of 
the Alhambra, a new continent dawned ; 
the merest speck it is true, but destined 
never to disappear.” It is interesting to 
learn that the bell which Ferdinand and 
Isabella placed in one of the towers of 
the Alhambra shortly after the capture 
of Granada in 1491 exists in this coun- 
try, a rare relic of great interest. Queen 
Isabella presented this bell to Columbus 
upon his departure to America on his 
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fourth and last voyage (1502), and by him 
it was given to some monks, who placed 
it in the chapel which was the beginning 


. of the great cathedral of Carthagena, on 


the Spanish main, in New Granada, 
South America. There it performed its 
holy mission until the siege of Cartha- 
gena by the buccaneers of 1697, when 
the city was sacked and partly destroyed. 
In the division of the spoils the bell fell 
to the share of the French ship Za 
Rochelle, and for a short period did duty 
in the humble service of a ship’s bell for 
the piratical crew. 

But retribution was close after the 
vandals, for in the latter part of the same 
year, in one of the most furious hurri- 
canes that ever swept ‘the seas, the 
piratical squadron was nearly annihilated. 
The La Rochelle was totally wrecked on 
the island of San Andreas. A few of 
the crew were saved, together with the 
bell. From the descendants of the sur- 
vivors, the bell and its history were 
obtained by Captain Elias A. Newell of 
the bark Zva H. Fisk of Haleyville, 
Pennsylvania, on one of his voyages. 
Its weight is sixty-four pounds. It 
belongs to the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at Haleyville, to which it 
was presented by Captain Newell when 
the church was established there, about 
six years ago. There is a small debt of 
$190 on the church, and so highly do 
the people value their relic, the Colum- 
bus bell, that they will not suspend it 
upon the church lest by some mishap 
the church be sold for the debt, and they 
lose the bell, but it is securely kept at 
the residence of Trustee Alfred Green. 
It will be exhibited at the coming Colum- 
bian Exposition. 
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A HISTORY OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. By FREDERICK CHASE. 
Edited by John K. Lord. In two volumes. 
Vol. I., 8vo, pp. 682. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: John Wilson & Son. 1891. 


Dartmouth College differs from Harvard, Yale, 
and the other early colleges, in that it was a mis- 
sionary enterprise undertaken for the benefit of 
the Indians. Its development from a small 
school in Lebanon, Connecticut; the expedition 
of Rev. Nathaniel Whitaker and Samson Occom, 
Wheelock’s first Indian pupil, to Great Britain, 
and their success in obtaining funds for the pro- 
jected college ; and the transfer of the school 
from Connecticut to New Hampshire in order to 
be nearer those whom it sought to benefit, form 
a chapter of unequaled interest in our colonial 
history. 

Having suffered from religious intolerance 
during his ministry in Connecticut on account 
of his affiliation with the so-called ‘‘ new 
lights,” Wheelock determined that the college 
should be founded on the basis of religious free- 
dom. To secure this the charter provides for 
the fullest liberty, ‘‘ not excluding any person 
of any religious denomination whatever from 
free and equal liberty and advantage of educa- 
tion, or from any of the liberties and privileges 
or immunities of the said college, on account of 
his or their speculative sentiments in religion, 
and of his or their being of a religious profes- 
sion different from the said trustees of the said 
Dartmouth College.”’ 

Dartmouth stands to-day a monument of the 
most heroic enterprise in the cause of general 
education in New England, if not in the whole 
country. The author has faithfully portrayed 
the great influence both in peace and war of 
the wedge of Connecticut emigration into the 
upper Connecticut river valley previous to the 
American Revolution and the important part it 
played in the lawless civil commotions incident 
to the establishment of state government in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, which were far more 
threatening to the success of the struggle for in- 
dependence than were the bloody conflicts in 
Kansas to the cause of state rule.. This history 
of the college contains much of interest to its 
alumni, and they, as well as the general public, 
are to be congratulated that one of their num- 
ber, so well fitted by natural characteristics and 
tastes, has preserved it for them and for their 
descendants. The author, in addition to sev- 
eral partial histories of Dartmouth College, and 
of its founder Eleazer Wheelock, has had access 
to a large collection of Wheelock papers, hith- 
erto unedited, which have recently been pre- 


sented by the family to the college. It is most 
fortunate that the completion of the work, left 
unfinished by the lamented death of the author, 
has fallen into such able hands; and we earnestly 
hope the second volume, bringing the history 
of the college down to the present time, and 
which will contain among the topics of inter- 
est the famous ‘‘ Dartmouth College Case,” 
will soon be forthcoming. 





AMONG THE SCOTCH-IRISH, and a Tour 
in Seven Countries: in Ireland, Wales, Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, with History of the Dinsmore Family. A 
companion volume io ‘‘ Rambles in Europe,” 

By LEONARD ALLISON Morrison, A.M. 
8vo, pp. 224. Boston: Damrell & Upham, 
18gI. 

This little book of travels is largely a narra- 
tive of personal experiences, written, we are 
told, to ‘‘ preserve historic matter that would 
otherwise have been lost.” The author takes a 
trip from Canobie Lake, New Hampshire, to 
Canobia in Scotland, visiting Cork and Dublin, 
and spending a Sabbath in Londonderry, where 
he attended services in the noted cathedral. 
He describes the Scotch-Irish of Londonderry 
as ‘‘ people of Scottish lineage who dwelt upon 
Irish soil,” and says that the Scotch and Irish 
rarely ever intermarried. His route took him 
nearly through the whole Jength of Wales, and 
he saw the home of William Ewart Gladstone. 
He visited Bristol, Bath, Huntington, the birth- 
place of Oliver Cromwell, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow. He describes the romantic city of Rouen 
and the quaint Norman village of Dives, from 
which William the Conqueror started with his 
fleet. The duthor does not tarry long at any 
point, but he sees many things of interest, and 
his spirited account of his travels makes very 
pleasant reading. The genealogy of the Dins- 
more family occupies some fifty pages at the 
close of the volume, and is a valuable contri- 
bution to the work. 


etc. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. An Essay. By 
CARL SCHURZ. 16mo, pp. 117. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1891. 


This little volume on Abraham Lincoln is a 
model of the bookmaker’s art. It is an essay by 
Carl Schurz, originally published in the 4 ¢/antic 
Monthly as a review of ‘* Abraham Lincoln : a 
History,” by John G. Nicolay and John Hay. 
Owing to many suggestions and requests the 
author and publishers wisely concluded to re- 
publish it in book form. The original text has 
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been revised and somewhat modified to adapt it 
tothat purpose. It gives a brief outline of Mr. 
Lincoln’s life, which, from the gifted pen of Mr. 
Schurz, has additional interest and charm. He 
says: ‘‘It was distinctly the weird mixture of 
qualities and forces in him, of the lofty with the 
common, the ideal with the uncouth, of that 
which he had become with that which he had 
not ceased to be, that made him so fascinating 
a character among his fellow men, and fitted him 
to be the greatest leader in the greatest crisis of 
our national life.” The portrait of Lincoln 
which fills the frontispiece is from a photograph 
taken before his election to the Presidency, prob- 
ably in 1860, and is regarded by good judges as 
one of the best and most characteristic likenesses 
of him extant. 





LITERARY INDUSTRIES. A Memoir. By 
HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. I2mo, pp. 446. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 1891. 

The story of the literary achievements of the 
historian of the Pacific coast has proved so in- 
teresting and instructive that an edition in con- 
venient size for popular reading has been issued 
by the Harpers. It was reviewed in the March 
number of this magazine, soon after it first ap- 
peared in the series of large volumes issued in 
San Francisco. The record of Mr. Bancroft’s 
literary career possesses many elements of the 
romantic, and his book will find hosts of appre- 
ciative readers. The idea of writing history by 
the co-operative method, so to speak, was orig- 
inal with Mr. Bancroft, and few other men 
would have had the unique intelligence, pa- 
tience, perseverance, power of directing others, 
and of making successful use of the results, and 
commercial common sense and energy enough to 
tjnave rendered this vast work successful. There 
is an introduction to the new volume of some 
twenty-five pages from the pen of George Fred- 
erick Parsons, who says: ‘‘A man less gifted with 
financial capacity could not possibly have col- 
lected the library which formed the basis of the 
enterprise ; nor could he, even if possessing the 
library, have so utilized it. A man with more 
decided bent toward money-making could not 
have been induced to give up material ambitions 
to literature, but would have been content with 
the vulgar goal of wealth.’’ 





MARIE ANTOINETTE AT THE TUIL- 


ERIES. 1781-1791. By IMBERT DE SAINT 
AMAND. Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert 
Martin. With Portrait. 1I2mo, pp. 296. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 


The subject of this book includes the vicissi- 
tudes of the royal family in France from the 
forcible removal from Versailles in 1789 to the 
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end of 1791, with much of the political history 
of the time, together with the unfortunate at- 
tempt at flight and the arrest at Varennes. Of 
the captivity in the Tuileries the author tells us, 
‘* Marie Antoinette devoted a part of every day 
to the education of her children and that of an 
orphan named Ernestine Lambriquet, whose 
mother had been one of Madame Royale’s ser- 
vants. The hapless sovereign adduced herself 
as an example of the instability of worldly 
grandeur. She taught her pupils to deprive 
themselves voluntarily, every month, of part of 
the money intended for their pleasures, in order 
to give it tothe poor; and the children, worthy 
of their mother, considered this privation as a 
happiness. Marie Antoinette bore her griefs 
with a courage which was all the more meritori- 
ous, because the emotions of the fatal Varennes 
journey had made her suffer immensely in body 
and still more in mind.” M. Saint Amand 
writes forcibly, and his graphic powers of de- 
scription give us a picture of the two years of 
foreboding and terror that is very clear and 
trustworthy. 





WINONA. A DAKOTA LEGEND AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Captain E. L. 
Huceins, U. S. A. 16mo, pp. 176. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The author, an officer of the second cavalry, 
has here collected the work of the leisure hours 
that are often less commendably employed in 
the tedious life of post and garrison. Literature 
should receive more valuable contributions than 
it does from men of such cultivation and ability 
as our regular officers. It may be added that 
they have opportunities which rarely fall to the 
lot of the literary fraternity, who for the most 
part are dependent upon daily and nightly work, 
and a good deal of it, for a bare subsistence. 


New 





ELECTRICITY, THE SCIENCE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. A sketch 
for general readers. By EMMA M. CAILLARD. 


I2mo, pp. 310. New York: D. Appleton 


& Co. 

Women are worthily making their way into 
the ranks of modern scientists, and the author 
of this work is well abreast with her sisters of 
kindred tastes. She has already won a good 
degree of popular favor by a former work, ‘‘ The 
Invisible Powers of Nature,” and her study of 
the comparatively young science of electricity 
will no doubt add to a well deserved reputation. 
An extended review of such a book is hardly to 
be expected in the pages of a magazine of his- 
tory, but we may say that it gives generally, in 
a clear and comprehensible way, all that is 
known concerning this mysterious force. The 
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author, by the way, declares the futility at pres- 
ent of defining electricity, and she frankly 
admits that not even such a simple thing as the 
protection of buildings against lightning can be 
satisfactorily guaranteed. She gives trustworthy 
information, however, concerning all that is 
actually known about this wonderful element. 





THE HISTORY OF MODERN CIVILIZA- 
TION. A Handbook based upon M. Gus- 
tave Ducoudray’s Histoire Sommaire de la 
Civilisation. With illustrations. Large 12mo, 
pp. 587. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
18gI. 


This excellent work is a continuation and 
completion of ‘‘ The History of Ancient Civil- 
ization,” edited by Rev. J. Verschoyle, M. A., 
which was published in the same form more 
than a year ago. Its object is to give young 
students and general readers a comprehensive 
view of the progress of the nations, as far as 
known, out of the decadence of ancient civili- 
zation, through medizval barbarism, until they 
emerge in modern and advance te contemporary 
civilization. It is an adaptation rather than a 
translation of M. Ducoudray’s large work—which 
being exclusively French, omissions and correc- 
tions were found necessary—and there is also 
added information in this to fill numerous and 
extensive gaps in his knowledge of England 
and other countries. 

The volume is most instructive and valuable 
in its present form. The third chapter, on the 
‘* Restoration of the Empire of the West,” is 
one of the best and most interesting, unless we 
except that upon ‘‘ Society in the Middle Ages.” 
In the former we read, ‘*‘ Whilst the West was 
painfully seeking to reclaim its scattered mem- 
bers, the Eastern empire maintained its unity. 
Justinian, 527-565, a prince of great ability, 
profited by the exhaustion of the barbarian 
races, who had occupied the south of Europe, 
and succeeded in reuniting almost the whole of 
the two portions of the Roman empire.” This 
monarch formed a commission to straighten out 
the Roman law, which, never having been for- 
mally arranged, presented an inextricable mass 
of decisions. But Justinian with all his wisdom 
despoiled some of the antique temples of Asia 
to ornament his new construction, the church of 
St. Sophia in Constantinople, with columns of 
porphyry and granite, tastelessly arranged in the 
interior of the edifice; which however so de- 
lighted himself that he exclaimed, ‘‘ Solomon ! 
I have surpassed thee!” ‘* The success of 
Christianity had been fatal to ancient painting 
and sculpture ; for in their zeal the Christians 
had destroyed all profane works of art. Reli- 
gious painting could not well replace Pagan 
subjects, and art was comparatively lost. The 
bad taste of the times chiefly valued rich mate- 
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rials and mosaics, and thus dethroned painting.” 
This chapter also describes the coronation and 
the administration of Charlemagne, who bore 
the title of emperor and exercised the authority, 
protected by the law of majesty borrowed from 
Rome. Around him were grouped the great 
officers with Roman titles, the counts of the 
palace, the chancellor, and the chamberlain. 
One turns with much interest to the information 
given about the Arabs, who had a really luxu- 
riant poetry even before the time of Mahomet, 
rich in images, lively, alert, and easy. They 
had at one period also many historians whose 
narratives are nalve, familiar, and diffusive, but 
instructive, for they entered into many details 
of habits and customs. We learn in this volume 
that chemistry owes its name to the Arabs, who 
were more successful in science than in litera- 
ture. They appreciated Aristotle; and they 
invented the numerals which we use for enu- 
meration, to replace the inconvenient Roman 
signs. The Arabs originated algebra, and 
translated the works of Archimedes and the 
Greek geometricians. They also studied trig- 
onometry. This volume closes with a sketch 
of ‘‘the world as it is now,” the Asiatic races 
open to civilization, Asia covered with roads 
and telegraphs, etc. We commend it cordially 
to all readers. 





AUSTIN PHELPS. A Memoir. By ELiza- 
BETH STUART PHELPS. I2mo. pp. 280. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 


The author of this memoir gives as her reason 
for writing the book that what its subject did 
has created the readers who will care to know 
what he was. The career of Dr. Phelps was 
spiritual and intellectual, and as a teacher he 
had great influence upon the minds of young, 
men as one of the leading professors at And- 
over, and a writer of forcible stimulating reli- 
gious literature. For thirty years he was one of 
the strongest supports of Andover seminary, 
securing to it an influence and a reputation far 
beyond what it had formerly possessed ; and he 
himself believed that a much more extended 
usefulness was before him when the great trag- 
edy of his life opened, and, stricken by incurable 
and prostrating disease, he was doomed to 
twenty years of painful invalidism. In his let- 
ters, a selection from which appears as an ap- 
pendix to the memoir, much light is thrown upon + 
his views as to the significance and scope of his 
duty, and also as to the right methods of ful- 
filling the obligations of the ministry. In his 
daughter’s account of his domestic life we have 
the key to the real man, thoroughly strong, sin- 
cere. disciplined through and through, and 
breathing a truly Christian spirit. We see him 
through her loving eyes in his beautiful, har- , 
monious, Christian home at Andover, a most 
charming and moving episode in the memoir. 
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